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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
ot the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photozraph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
teproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short. bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed 


y the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(LRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appcinted 
in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HoTELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN HoTeL, KENMARE. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compa 


and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking). Loss of Voi 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, 


’ 
permanently cured, Testimonials 
from Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jefiries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others. 
Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 
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Mp Res GeAUNedeaS 
WAISTCOAT POCKET 


“FOUND AT ONCE” DIARY 


is now veady and will be forwarded free upon 
written application. 
This dainty little volume, the previous issues 
of which found such great favour and apprecia- 
tion, isina much improved form for the present 


year 
D. M. GANT, Turf Accountant, 


25, Conduit Street, London, W. 


* HuMPBACKEN,” LONDON. 
921, 1571, 3166, GERRARD, 


Telegraphic Address 
Telephone Numbers 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Sapro, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue]—7hree Little Maids, at 8.15. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7ke Little French Milliner, 
ato. Preceded, at 8.15, by Gentleman Fack. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Covent Garden.—Royal Opera every evening. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus\—4 Country Mouse, ato. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea Matine: on saturday, at 3. 
Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee 

on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Sex Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2, 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7e Gay Lord Quex, 
at8.jgo. Matinee on Saturday, 2 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7xe Toreador, at 8. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton’s Peerage, at 8. 
Matinee on Wedne y, at 2, 

1 ER REE Se as at8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7wel/th Night. 

Imperial (Westminster)—Madame Rejane. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)—Faust, at 8.15. Matinee (7he 
Merchant of Venice) on Saturdays, June 7, 14 and 2r, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Jice and Men, at 8.30. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturd. t 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Piccadi ircus)—There and Back, at 9. 
Preceded by Afiss Bramshott's Engagemeitt, at 8.15 Ma inee 
on Saturday, at 3. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—Zaza, at 8. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.)—Aerrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Grass lidow. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Love in [dleness, atg, Matinee on Thursday, 
at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Blue-Bell, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndham’s (Charing Cross Road)—Afrs. Dane's Defence. 
Matinee on Saturday and Wednesday, at 3. 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at ro a.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) ‘Gretna~ Green” and 
“In Japan.” 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Ba/et—‘* Our Crown.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7:25. -Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.j, at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Tuesday and Thursday, at 2.30. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
1o p.in.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to ro: other week-days, 1o to 5; Sundays, 2 to6. 
Greenwich Hospital /aivted Halil open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sunda nd Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto6. Museum—Free, roto 5. 
Saturdays, 1o to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets gratis, at entrance, 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.j— 
TO to 10. 

Miilit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week. day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal Coliere of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral,—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days ts. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays) Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rrto6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member, , 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

_Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every 
Evening at 8 sharp (no overture), Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, at 2sharp, Mr. Arthur Collins presents KLAW 
and ERLANGER’'S stupendous production of B E N 
HU R, with powerful cast Box Office OPEN ALL Day. 


Gane RION THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON'S 
Season. Every Evening, at 9 o'clock, 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES in A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
“Saucers” (her original character), Doors open 7.50. 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY (except To-day, Wednesday), at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'’S. 


SOUVENIR.-PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


On the occasion of the 100th PERFORMANCE, 
To-morrow .(THuRSDAY) EveNniInc, June 5th, Mr. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER will present to each member of 
the audience a specially bound copy of the Play. 

ST. JAMES'S. 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 

Season under the direction of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, a New Farce by 
GEORGE ARLISS, in three Acts, entitled 
THERE AND BACK. 

In which Mr. Cuartes Hawtrey appears. 
Preceded at 8.15 by a New Farce in one Act, MISS 
BRAMSHOTT’S ENGAGEMENT, by G. S. Street. 

Box Office open, ro to to. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
SEASON TICKETS, tos. 6d. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 

PARIS IN LONDON. 

An unequalled representation of the most attractive 

features of 

PARIS OF TO-DAY AND THE GREAT PARIS 

EXPOSITION OF 100. 


The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever 
exhibited outside Paris, Hrench Products and Manu- 
factures, The Appliedand Liberal Arts. Reproduction of 
the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACES, 
THE AVENUE DES NATIONS. THE CHATEAU 
D'EAU, THE SEINE, TUILERIES and LOUVRE, 
THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A splendid pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B,c, to 
1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

THE PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, A VOYAGE ON 
THE RIVER STYX, THE TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, 
THE PARIS MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE 
BASTILLE. 

COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EARL'S COURT, 
French and English Military Bands. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


TOUR IRELAND. 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 
Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of Passengers. 

Address— 
GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


WHEE EAR FOr Ic, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 
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THE END OF THE WAR. 


Its Cost in Men and Money. 


The great Boer War, which began October 11, 1899, 


and lasted till May 31, 1902, has cost Britain 


27,732 men and more than £200,000,000 


Draycott Elliott & Fry 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY LORD MILNER 


ai Bulbech 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OFFICE IN LONDON TO POST THE NEWS 


Diary of the War 


October 11, 1899.—Boers invade Natal 


October 11, 1899.—General Buller sails from 
Southampton 


November 2, 1899.—Ladysmith besieged 
December 16, 1899.—Lord Roberts appointed 


Commander-in-Chief with Lord Kitchener chief of 
staff 


February 28, 1900.—Relief of Ladysmith 
June 5, 1900.—Occupation of Pretoria 


December 11, 1900.--Lord Roberts sails for 
England 

February 28, 1901.—Lord Kitchener confers with 
Botha 

October 8, 1901.—Martial law proclaimed in the 
Cape 

April 12, 1902.—Boer peace delegates arrive at 
Pretoria 

May 15, 1902.— Peace delegates confer at Vereenig- 
ing 

May 31, 1902.—Terms of peace signed at Pretoria 


GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA GENERAL DE WET 
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THE FIRST TEST MATCH. 
Played at Birmingham May 29, 30, 3l. 


THE AUSTRALIANS CCMING CUT TO FIELD A SCENE IN A CORNER OF 1hE GROUND ON THE FIRST DA/¢ 


THE PLAYERS COMING 


¢ 


SHPO gk wes 


IN TO LUNCH—THE TWO FIGURES IN THE RIGHT-HAND CORNER ARE TYLDESLEY AND DARLING 


RANJI COMING BACK TO THE PAVILION F. S. JACKSON ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE SPECTATORS 


THE FIRST INNINGS—ENGLAND AT THE WICKET 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


The Owner of ‘‘ Sceptre.”—Mr. R. S. Sievier, owner of “ Sceptre,” 
the favourite for this year’s Derby, is a remarkable man in many ways. 
His experience of racing is not confined to England as he had an 
adventurous career in the Antipodes ; in fact, it is probable that he 
owes his present prominent position to the fact that he had a vast 
experience of Australian racehorses. His knowledge of “ The Grafter,” 
an importation from Australia and an exceptionally lucky winner of 
the City and Suburban, which “ Innocence” should undoubtedly have 
won, a few years ago put him 
in possession of a_bigg sh 
fortune as he had on_his 
own initiative backed this 
horse for a very large sum. 
He then started to launch out 
by buying high-class race- 
horses. One of them, “ Tod- 
dington,” for which he 
gave 10,000 guineas, turned 
out a roarer and is now in 
America. Many were dis- 
appointed that he did not 
win the Derby. 

His Own Trainer.— Mr. 
Sievier, who is personally 
training ‘** Sceptre” at a small 
place called Shrewton in 
Wiltshire, is very popular 
with all classes of sportsmen, 
and the victory of his own 
10,000 guinea purchase would 
prove very popular. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Sievier 
has been offered and refused 
438,500 for “ Sceptre,” and 
his bold challenge to race 
her against any other 
thoroughbred for £10,000 
shows that he thinks the 
blue ribbon a “ gocd thing” 
for his beautiful filly. 

“Sceptre’s” Jockey. — 
H. Randall, “Sceptre’s” 
jockey, who is now a_ pro- 
fessional, has been remark- 
ably successful in the saddle 
during the past few years. 
He is the son of an ex-mayor 
of Northampton who has one 
of the largest boot-manufacturing concerns in the world ; in fact, 
his retail shops are dotted about all over the kingdom. It was 
a remarkable piece of luck for Mr. Randall to be on the back of 
“Sceptre” in the first two classic events of the season, and should he 
prove successful in the blue ribbon it will be even more remarkable 
as he has never yet ridden a winner over the Epsom gradient. Mr. 
Randall was one of the first to adopt the American seat and he has 
in a very short career ridden something like 150 winners. There is 
no doubt that the success of Mr. Sievier, Randall, and ‘‘ Sceptre” 
will be a popular one. 


THE OWNER OF THE DERBY 
FAVOURITE, MR. R. S. SIEVIER 


A Queer Legacy.—There is a curious legacy in connection with 
Woodchurch parish in Wirral. It seems that a fund was left to the 
parish to provide the loan of a cow to any parishioner who might 
care for it at the nominal interest of 2s. 8d. per annum. The cov 
was to be branded with the parish brand, and at the end of the year 
the borrower was to return it. The charity thus provides a mea: s 
of industry without actual pauperisation, and the paiish cow becon es 
absolutely the property of the borrower for the year, only the feeding 
being necessary in addition to the nominal rent, 


Dining in the Open Air.—As soon as the warm weather sets in 
Londoners will be glad to 
exchange the heated atmo- 
sphere of the restaurant for 
such places as will provide 
dinners in the open. The 
Welcome Club at Earl’s 
Court has Leen almost the 
only place available for this 
purpose, but this year open- 
air dining for all classes will 
be much more general. Mr. 
Ritz is, of course, to the fore 
in this departure and has 
made arrangemenis by which 
his clients can dine upon the 
terrace. attached to the 
hotel at Hyde Park .Court 
The committee of the 
Ranelagh Club have also 
made _ arrangements for 
dinners in the open air. 
Open-air refreshments at 
cheap rates will be provided 
by the Automatic Refresh- 
ment Company, who ha:e 
secured a license from the 
London County Council for 
this purpose. 


His Majesty’s Clubs.— 
When King Edward VII. 
was Prince of Wales he 
belonged to a number of 
London clubs, but since his 
accession to the throne the 
list of institutions to which 
he belongs has been some- 
what curtailed. Among the 
clubs of which King Edward 
is still a member are the 
Marlborough, United Service, 
the Garrick, and the Guards’ Clubs. The Marlborough Club is 
probably the most exclusive institution in Europe, all the members 
being personal friends of his Majesty. The Junior United Service 
Club, better known as the ‘‘Rag,” is honoured by having the 
King as its patron, whilst the Junior University Club has also the 
distinction of retaining his Majesty’s name on the list of its members. 
Of course the King is a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron as 
well as of the Royal Dorset and Royal Thames Yacht Clubs, and as 
he has twice won the Derby it is natural that he should belong 
to the Turf 


Kouch 


THE MONOGRAM COMPETITION—NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


As far as one can judge from the immense number of competitors who have entered for our monogram puzzle the competition has 
proved exceedingly acceptable to our readers. At the time of going to press not more than half the solutions have been checked, and 
it is impossible, therefore, to forecast the destination of the grand piano and the other prizes.) My readers have evidently taken the 
greatest pains over the puzzle, and I hope at an early date to announce a still more interesting competition, I had intended to 


publish next week the solutions of each of the ten monograms, but, as several of my readers pointed out, this course would be 
manifestly unfair to the competitors in the British Isles, for whom the date of closing was last Saturday, while solutions tearing a 
foreign postmark will be received up to June 30 


VGH ES VATA IIe 


Coronation Points.—The terrace gardens 
looking on the Mall at the back of Carlton 
House Terrace will be simply a series of 
picnics on the coronation days. Seats 
outside and refreshments inside will be the 


order of the day from end to end of that long line. Among 


those who will entertain are: Mr. Choate, Lily Duchess of 


Marlborough, the Earl and Countess of Pembroke, the German 


CHESTNUT SUNDAY IN BUSHEY PARK 


Ambassador, Sir Savile and Lady Crossley, Sir Weetman and Lady 
Pearson, Mr. W. W. Astor, Viscount Ridley, Mr. and Mrs. Stern, 
and Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P. The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
intend to have a party in the gardens of Stafford House and have 
erected a stand looking out on the Mall. The Duchess of North- 
umberland, Lady Esther Smith, and Lady Iveagh will fill their 
balconies at the top of Grosvenor Place. 


Peers who Preach.—The new Earl of Chichester will be the 
sixth clergyman peer of the United Kingdom. The other members 
of the peerage who are ordained priests of the Church of England 
are the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of 
Strafford, the Earl of Bessborough, and Lord Scarsdale. Lord 
Chichester is the vicar of Great Yarmouth. Before his present incum- 

ency he was rector of Upton Pyne, vicar of St. Mary’s, Beverley, and 
rector of Lambeth and of Buckhurst Hill. He has been chaplain to 
the Archbishop of York and to the Bishop of Winchester. A clergy- 
man of broad, liberal views he has striven during the short time he has 
been at Yarmouth, which is one of the largest parishes and 
possesses the largest parish church in the county, to place 
church finances in a better position. In addition to ordained 
clergymen there are many peers who are strongly in evidence 
at church congresses and make excellent speeches on 
religious matters, notably Lord Halifax and Lord Kinnaird. 


The Four-in-Hand Club.—The Four-in-Hand Club will 
hold its first meet of the season at the Magazine in Hyde 
Park on Wednesday, June 11, and the start will take place 
at one. The Earl of Ancaster is the president and Mr. 
Lovegrove has been the secretary for about a quarter of a 
century. Among the members are the Dukes of Fife and 
Portland, Marquis of Londonderry, Earls of Lonsdale and 
Shrewsbury, Lord Henry Vane-Tempest, Lord Tredegar, 
Lord Hothfield, Lord Newlands, Baron Deichmann, Sir 
Savile Crossley, and Mr. W. H. Grenfell of Taplow Court. 
The Four-in-Hand Club sprang out of an older institution, 
but its own existence dates from after the Crimean War. 
It owes a great deal to the sporting instincts of the late 
Duke of Beaufort, the late Earl of Londesborough, and the 
late Sir Thomas Peyton. 


A Year of Love-making.—The year 1902 bids fair to be 
a record one for love-making in Berlin. Not even the oldest 
inhabitant can recall such an epidemic of betrothals. During 
the past few weeks the demand for engagement rings has 
been simply colossal. One firm of jewellers alone has sold 
18,000 rings ; this means 9,000 engagements, since the man 
wears a ring as well as the woman in Germany. 
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Motor Fire Engines and Road-sweepers. 
—It is instructive to notice in what a number 
of different directions beside that of driving 
the ordinary motor car the petroleum spirit 
engine is now making itself useful. Motor 
fire appliances are no new thing, nor are motor road-sweepers, 
though a machine comprising a water cart, a circular brush, and a 
contrivance for gathering up the refuse which has recently been 
made at Antwerp is something ofa fresh departure. 
But now the motor is being applied to almost every- 
thing that moves, and to some things which have not 
hitherto done so. There is the motor grass-mower 
of Ransome’s, the automobile bakery of M. Schweitz=r, 
which grinds and kneads the flour mechanically and 
tows behind it an oven on wheels. This is intended 
mainly for military service. Then in the Upper 
Rhine provinces, where wood is the material chic fly 
burnt on the domestic hearth, a ribbon saw run by 
motor and travelling from place to place by the same 
power has been found to lessen the cost of preparing 
the blocks for fuel. In Paris a similar machine is. 
in use for squaring the blocks for repairing wood 
paving. A motor horse box has been made by an 
English firm. 


An Automobile ‘‘ Black Maria.”—In the United 
States of America a vehicle for the transport of 
prisoners to the courts of justice or to gaol—what is. 
known in the French slang as a ‘‘salad basket ” from 
the wire netting of which the sides are made—has 
been found as handy by the authorities as com- 
modious by the occupants. But to cap it all it is 

aT stated that one of the Rothschild family has built 

himself a conservatory propelled by motor. He is 

in the habit of transferring some of his exotics from: 

his estate in the country to his house in the capital, and the double 

journey can now be accomplished by the gardeners in one day 

instead of its requiring two as formerly. The heat of the engine 

keeps up the temperature inside to a suitable point. One would like: 

to know if the owner of the motor conservatory intends trying similar 
experiments on his stables and coachhouses. 


Many Happy Returns to.—/ume 4: Lord Wolseley, 1833 ; 
Lord Hothfield, 1844, Lord Egmont, 1856; Lord Vaux, 1860. 
June 5: Lord Mount-Stephen, 1829; Lord Alwyne Compton, 
1855 ; Sir John Strachey, 1823; Mr. Robert Leighton, 1859. 
June 6: Czarina of Russia, 1872, Master of Ruthven, 1870; 
Sir H. Watkin Witlliams-Wynn, 1860. June7: Lord Halifax, 
1839, Lord Aylesford, 1851; Lord Hyde, 1877; Lord Graves, 
1847, June 8: Lord Bruce, 1881; Sir Edward Gourley, 1828. 
June 9: Lord Burghclere, 1846; Lord Macdonald, 1853. 
June 10: Grand Duchess Tatiana of Russia, 1897; Sir Edwin 
Arnold, 1832, Sir W. W. Karslake, K.C., 1834. 


A NOTE WRITTEN BY THE NOTORIOUS TRAIN-WRECKER, JACK HINTON 


This note was picked up at a deserted farm near Middelburg belonging to one of 


the Bothas 
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Gipsy Woman: Will the pretty gentleman have his fortune told? 
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As it looked on the Sunday afternoon before the great race 


A Famous Derby Winner’s Grave.—One of the great attractions 
for visitors at the Durdans. Lord Rosebery’s home at Epsom, are 
the horses’ graves. One of these contains the bones of Cipollata, 
a racehorse that won several events for Lord Rosebery. A more 
famous racer is, however, buried there, and this grave is generally 
surrounded by an interested group of sporting pilgrims during race 
weeks. Amato, who won the Derby of 1838 for Sir George Heath- 
cote, only ran once—a veritable “single-speech Hamilton.” When 
this local racer carried off the blue ribbon of the turf fireworks and 
Mafficking were strongly in evidence, and the entire town was 
en féte in honour of the Durdans-born hero. Now the Derby hero 
lies in a railed-in grave ; a carved stone slab, the inscription upon 
which may be read in the photograph, covers him, and sweet briars, 
daffodils, and magnolias flourish all around him within a short 
distance of the scene of his only race, 


The Queen Without Bread. —Aprofos the coronation Derby, it 
may be news to many to learn that the late Queen only witnessed 
the race for the blue ribbon of the turf upon one occasion—-Little 
Wonder’s Derby. It was well known that the Queen and Prince 
Albert would be present and a huge crowd assembled. The race 
was won by Mr. Robertson’s Little Wonder, ridden by William Mac- 
donald. The Queen graciously sent for the lucky jockey after the race, 
when Prince Albert presented him with a sold-mounted riding whip. 
A most remarkable incident occurred during this memorable visit, 
‘The keen Epsom air had given the royal party particularly good 
appetites. Just as they were sitting down to luncheon it was dis- 
covered to the dismay of the attendants and the undisguised 
amusement of her Majesty and friends that there was not a single 


THE GRAVE OF AMATO, A FAMOUS RACEHORSE 


In the grounds of the Durdans, Lord Rosebery’s Epsom home 
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scrap of bread pro- 
vided ; those who 
had the providing 
of the royal meal 
were at their wits’ 
end. However, the Earl of March quickly came to the rescue and 
volunteered to go in search of the humble but necessary loaves. 
This was easier undertaken than accomplished as the attendance 
was extremely large and bread at a premium. Luckily and after 
much searching a supply was obtained. Probably a queen of 
England was never before in want of bread. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


The Cannons as Cricketers.—The great game of the Cannons, 
the famous family of trainers and jockeys, is cricket. Tom Cannon, 
sen., is extremely enthusiastic. A very old friend of his is “ W. G.” 
—in fact, his eldest son takes his second Christian name ;from the 
great batsman, who is also his godfather. Tom used to be captain 
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TOM CANNON BATTING 


The famous trainer in an unfamiliar réle 


of the Jockeys’ Cricket Club, and now Mornington has taken ‘his 
place. It is a great treat to join in a game with the family—the 
daughters bat remarkably well—and some very keen cricket is played 
on the Garlogs lawn. Tom Cannon was telling me the other day 
how Mornington Cannon came by his Christian name. The great 
jockey had just won a race on Mornington and was walking up. 
the course with W. G. Grace when a telegram was handed to him 
announcing the birth of ason. The baby’s health was drunk in the 
usual manner, and at the suggestion of “W. G.” the baby was 
christened Mornington. 


The Cost of Running a Derby Horse.—How many of the 100,000: 
spectators at the coronation Derby will ponder over the vast amount 
of money represented by the candidates for the blue 
ribbon of the turf? Ere a horse reaches the post with 
shining, silky coat the training fees alone will probably 
have reached considerably over £250, to which must. 
be added the entry fee of £50; some owners enter 
several. In addition to these items there are hundreds. 
of minor expenses to be taken into consideration, such 
as jockey’s retaining fee, superior quality horse clothing,. 
saddlery, silk jacket and cap, and railway fares. This. 
is without taking into account the cost of the horse. 


A Sport for Millionaires.—As a rule there are some 
pretty costly racehorses running in the great Epsom 
event, but it is possible that this year’s candidates will 
constitute a record in this respect. To name a few 
who have already realised huge sums, Sceptre fetched 
10,000 guineas at the late Duke of Westminster’s sale, 
where Cupbearer and Flying Lemur realised 9,100 and 
5,700 guineas respectively, The Duke of Westminster, 
named after the deceased sporting nobleman, was 
purchased for 5,600 guineas, and has since changed 
hands for 21,000, There are several others for which 
offers ranging from £5,000 to £10,000 would certainly 
be refused. Altogether Derby winners may be con- 
sidered as luxuries mainly for millionaires. 
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From Epsom Town to Epsom 


1, In Epsom’s wide 
High Street 


“A Bob a Nob to the Downs.”—There 
are three good roads leading from Epsom 
Town to Epsom Downs. The roads are 
wide and under normal conditions are more 
than equal to the local traffic. On Derby 
Day, however, they are taxed to the utter- 
most with the thousands of carts, carriages, 
and wheelbarrows which converge upon 
Epsom. The crowd of vehicles is also swollen 
with waggonettes plying from the town to the 
downs at ‘¢a bob a nob,” to quote the hoarse 
cries of the conductors. The three roads lie 
almost parallel with one another, one starting 


from the centre of the town and the others from equal distances to right and left. 


The Story of an Apparition.—The easterly route, known as the Borough 
Heath Road, the one here pictured, takes one by a succession of old and often 
stately houses such as the one with the cedars at its gates. The old parish comes the 
church with its monument to Richard Evelyn, the diarist’s brother, lies on the = Parish 
left just before Pit Place with its relics from Nonsuch Palace is passed. It was 
here also that the dissolute Baron Lyttelton died in tragic fashion three days lion from 
after the appearance of a white-clad female who foretold his death. 


to escape his doom by leaving town, and so repaired to Pit Place. 


special suite of rooms has just been added for the King’s use. 


7. And finally the 
strange pile of 
white buildings is 
reached 


2. Ascending by the Borough 
Heath Road some pretty 
cottages 


3. and ancient houses are 
passed 


He thought 
On the third 
night, however, as foretold by the apparition, he was found dead in his room. 
After passing one or two spick and span trainers’ houses one arrives suddenly 
upon the grass of the downs, through which the white chalk crops out. The 
grand stand appears to the right, half hidden by the swelly ground; a little more 
climbing and one stands before the odd pile of blue-white buildings, to which a 


6. Soon the Grand Stand appears 
with its well-known galleries 
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King’s Racing Record.—The King began his racing career in’ 
1877 when the Prince of Wales’s colours were first carried on the race- 
course at the Newmarket July meeting. His first classic win was in 
1896 when he secured the One Thousand Guineas with Thais. After 
that came Persimmon’s Derby, followed by a win of the St. Leger by 
the same horse. In 1900 Diamond Jubilee carried off the One 
Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger. Another good horse of the 
Prince’s was Florizel II., own brother to Persimmon. This racer won 
in 1895 the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Epsom, the Prince’s Handicap 
at Gatwick, the Manchester Summer Cup, the Goodwood Cup, and 
the Jockey Club Cup at the Newmarket Houghton meeting. In that 
same year with Persimmon as a two-year-old the Prince won the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot, the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, and 
finished third to St. Frusquin and Omladina in the Middle Park 
Plate. The Prince of Wales, Dukes 
of Cambridge and Connaught, and 
Prince Christian are very constant 
in their attendance at the principal 
races, but they do not own racehorses. 


4, Next 


church 
and the 


Nonsuch 
Palace 


5. Then a stiff climb past 

some newer houses and 

meadows to the open turf 
of the downs 


King and Derby.—The King has 
won the Derby twice, once with Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1900 and before that 
with the celebrated Persimmon in 1896. 
Persimmon’s victory was at the time 


the second fastest time on record, but since then Volodyovski has beaten the record and 
reduced Persimmon to the third place. It is worthy of mention that between Persimmon’s 
victory and the previous one of a horse owned by a Prince of Wales there is a gap of 108 years, 
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A Friend of the Queen.—There are not 
many people in the world who can claim 
the honour of a permanent acquaintance 
with Queen Alexandra. But Miss Charlotte 
Knollys, the permanent lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen, has been in attendance on her Majesty 
and her daughter since early childhood. She was a girl friend to 
the young Princesses, and was admitted to an intimacy rarely granted 


MR. WALTER PASSMORE 


As the mummer in ‘‘Merrie England” at the Savoy 


by royalty and difficult for a subject to maintain. The affection of 
her royal patronesses for Miss Knollys, however, grew with years, 
and it culminated in the new reign in the novel and important 
appointment as permanent attendant on Queen Alexandra. In the 
last reign all the ladies-in-waiting took it in turns to reside at Court 
for a time. Now it is not required for them to reside at all, and Miss 
Knollys is permanently in residence instead. Her principal business 
is to attend on the Queen in person and to act as deputy private 
secretary when required. 


Unquenchable Fires.—There are domestic fires burning in York- 
shire at the present day which have not been extinguished for hundreds 
upon hundreds of years. At the old-fashioned farmhouses in the 
dales of Yorkshire peat is still burnt. The fuel is obtained from the 
moors, and stacks of it are kept by the farmers in their stack garths. 
The country round about is noted for its “ girdle cakes,” which are 
made from dough baked in quaint pans suspended over the peat 
fires. These fires are kept glowing from generation to generation, 
and the son warms himself at the fire which warmed his sire, his 
grandsire, and his grandsire’s sire, and which will warm his son 
and his son’s son. There is a fire at Castelton in the Whitby 
district which has been burning for over 200 years, Tue record 
probably is held by a farmhouse, Osmotherby, in the same district. 
This fire has been burning for 500 years, and there are records to 
show that it has not been out during the last 300 years. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 
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Cities Difficult to Kill.—It is a difficult 
thing to kill a city, and there are some 
well-known places that have so much vitality 
that they will survive any number of disasters, 
Take Rome.as a first example. No fewer 
than ten times has she been swept by pestilence. She has been 
burned twice and starved out on six occasions. Seven times 
she has been besieged or bombarded; but she still flourishes. 
Perhaps that is why she is called the Eternal City. Paris has had 
eight sieges, ten famines, two plagues, and one fire which devastated 
it. We make no reference to the number of revolutions as they are 
too numerous to mention. But Paris still flourishes. Constantinople 
has been burned out nine times and has suffered from four plagues 
and five sieges. There are some people who think that many of 
the Sultans have been as bad for the city as any pestilence. And 
yet she goes on. Lastly, there is our own metropolis. London 
began asa kind of mound in a swamp. In her early history she was 
sacked, burned, and all her inhabitants butchered. She has been 
decimated by plague five times, exclusive of typhus, cholera, small- 
pox, and such maladies. She has been more or less burned seven 
times. She is thriving in spite of all. 

The Chinaman’s Interpretation.—One of the latest fads among 
America’s fashionable damsels is the wearing of belts ornamented 
with Chinese characters in silver. The characters are generally 
chosen at random, for as few persons can read Chinese the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics is regarded as of no importance. Nevertheless, 
in the case of one of the belted beauties the fashion has an extremely 
droll result. Quite lately she met a Chinaman who expressed his 
admiration of the sentiments set forth in the lettering of her belt. 
“Tt is beautiful,” he said, “and I congratulate you on the excellence 
of your mottoes, which, I think, are unusual in your country.” 
“Oh, the sentiments,” replied the gratified owner of the adornment. 
“Do tell me what the characters mean.” ‘There are but two 
wishes expressed,” said the Chinaman, ‘‘but as they are repeated 
several times over I know they must be your true aspirations ; one 
is, ‘May all my enemies die by torture’ and the other is, ‘ May 1 
have fifty sons.’” 


Instead of a Bread Tax.—The Russian Chancellor has an un‘que 
source of revenue which Sir Michael Hicks Beach must envy. Every 
Russian going to a concert, a theatre, or any public entertainment 
pays his share towards the support of an institution established by 
the Russian Government on behalf of the poor. Every ticket sold is 
taxed, and in 1898 1,000,000 roubles (about £125,000) rolled into the 
treasury through this channel. But the Government of the Czar 
establ.shed a reputation for financial cleverness when it made a little 
fortune out of the Crimean War. For months after the end of the 
war old iron, shot, and shell were picked up around Sebastopol. For 
a while a regular trade grew up, thousands of tons of metal being 
sold. Such a chance was too good to be missed, and the Government 
stepped in between buyers and sellers with a tax of 6d. per cwt. 
When the last shot had been picked up and sold the Czar’s 
Chancellor found that he had reaped a little harvest of £15,000. 


Guards’ Polo.—The Guards’ polo ground on the outskirts of 
Datchet is now getting into excellent condition. The pretty pavilion 
with its decoration of shrubs in tubs and flowers in vases, its coloured 
awning and striped tent, occupies the place of honour in imitation of 
the more pretentious structures at Hurlingham and Ranelagh. The 
officers of the 2nd Life Guards ride over from Windsor to play, a 
distance of some four miles from barracks, 


A CORONATION STAND 


Which is being built between the columns at Hyde Park Corner 
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A Great Woman Painter of the Horse. 
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MISS LUCY KEMP-WELCH IN HER STUDIO 
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What Becomes of Derby Winners P—How 
many of the most enthusiastic sportsmen 
are aware of the fates of some of these 
blue-ribbon winners whose names have been 
flashed to the nethermost parts of the earth 
a few seconds after they have achieved immortal fame at Epsom 
Downs? Nothing is stranger than the fluctuations in price of 
racehorses who have the greatest of flat races to their credit. It 
is only recently that Flying Fox became the property of M. Blanc, 
the celebrated French racehorse owner, who parted with the nice 
little fortune of £37,500 for the triple-crown hero, and Galtee 
More was purchased by the Russian Government for £20,500. The 
unbeaten Ormonde’s last price was 431,250. The late Duke of 
Westminster parted with him originally for £12,000 and brought 
down upon his head a torrent of abuse. The duke’s judgment as to 
Ormonde’s uselessness for breeding purposes was, however, vindicated, 
as his progeny so far, with the exception of Orme, have been 
practically worthless. 


The Snowstorm Derby.—The sensational “ snowstorm Derby ” 


winner, Hermit, who won at the healthy odds of 66 to 1 
against, will never cease to be talked about. His success was the 
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with a decent resting-plave when they shuffle 
off their racing colours for ever, and dotted 
all over the country are well-tended graves 
in which they rest from the turmoil of 
racing. It is strange to hear, however, 
of Derby winners being buried at sea, yet at least two come 
to mind. Blue Gown was sold to a wealthy American, who 
foolishly refused to insure him for the voyage across the Atlantic. 
Poor Blue Gown unfortunately succumbed to the rough weather—he 
was then fourteen years old—and was consigned to the deep. 
Kingcraft, strange to say, met with an exactly similar fate. Lord 
Lyon reached the comparatively old age of twenty-four, when owing 
to infirmity the friendly bullet was requisitioned. Silvio broke a 
limb in 1890 when he was shot, a fate which also befel Sefton. 


International Polo.—America long since secured, with the much- 
coveted America Cup, the supremacy in the yachting world which 
England so prided herself upon, and now the one and only cup which 
this country snatched from our cousins is in danger. It was in 1896 
that an English polo team carried off the Westchester County Cup 
from America, and it has reposed at Hurlingham ever since in com- 
parative safety. Those who represented America in the international 


Mr. R. L. Agassiz 


Mr. Foxhall Keene, the captain 


Mr. L. Waterbury 


THE AMERICAN POLO TEAM WHICH PLAYED ENGLAND AT HURLINGHAM LAST SATURDAY 


ruin of the plunging Marquis of Hastings. His progeny won the 
enormous sum of £350,000 in stakes, and it is small wonder that 
Mr. H. Chaplin vowed he was the best friend he ever had. It isa 
remarkable coincidence that Mr. Chaplin—who only gave 1,000 
guineas for Hermit at Doncaster yearling sales — outbid the 
Marquis of Hastings by 50 guineas. Few people who daily pass 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons are aware that the 
skeleton of Hermit is mounted within its walls. Although he hada 
hard life his bones are not allowed to rest, as all that is left of the 
good old slave, the weird, bony structure, was recently on view in 
the sporting section of the Exhibition at Earl’s Court, and the sight 
of it gave rise to a flood of recollections. 


A Derby Dead-heat. — St. Gatien, who dead-heated with 
Harvester in 1884, was sold to Count Lehndorff, on behalf of the 
German Government, for £15,000. As an instance of the strange 
diversity of prices Harvester only realised 830 guineas. St. Blaise 
—sold in America—realised £20,000 when Mr. Augustus Belmont’s 
stud was dispersed. It is only natural that Derby winners, who have 
probably earned huge sums for their owners, should be honoured 


match last Saturday may be said to be the four best exponents of the 
game in the United States. Mr. Foxhall Keene is as well known 
here asin America, and the three others—Mr. Larry Waterbury, Mr. 
Monty Waterbury, and Mr. R. L. Agassiz—make up a splendid team. 


The First Derby Winner.—What became of the winner of the 
first Derby ? This question would, indeed, be a puzzler for a gentle- 
man in charge of an “ Answers to Correspondents” column. When 
Diomed, the hero of the blue ribbon of 1780, was twenty-one years 
old his owner, Sir Charles Bunbury, naturally considered him worn 
out. Diomed was sold to an American for the ridiculous sum of 
£50 — about a quarter the price of a selling-plater nowadays. 
Shipped in a sailing vessel the poor old racer was over fourteen 
weeks at sea, and strange to say he survived it. The prolonged 
sea voyage, indeed, must have agreed with him as he was remark- 
ably successful at the stud. It is a fact that Diomed was the father 
of the American turf, and there is hardly a racer in America who 
does not trace his pedigree back to the winner of the first English 
Derby. An expert calculates that Diomed’s direct progeny were 
worth £20,000,000 to America. 
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The War Office Sports Club.—Complete 
success attended the first athletic meeting of 
the War Office Sports Club, a vigorous young 
organisation to which I have already referred 
in THE TATLER. There was a fine ground 
at Herne Hill, the afternoon of the sports was 
warm and brilliant, and the programme was 
just what might have been expected with a 
committee possessing a chairman like Colonel 
Sir E. W. D. Ward, K.C.B. Lady Roberts 
presented the prizes, and in view of the 
ridiculous statements which have been cir- 
culated recently concerning the Commander- 
in-Chief it was significant to note the enthu- 
siasm with which cheers were given for him 
after rounds had been accorded to Lady 
Roberts. 


The Permanent Under- 
Secretary for War.—Perhaps 
no official who ever entered 
the mighty institution in Pall 
Mall has succeeded in win- 
ning the affectionate goodwill 
of the numerous departments 
more speedily and thoroughly 
than Colonel Ward. Still on 
the right side of fifty Sir 
Edward looks what he is—a 
man full of energy and 
resourcefulness. It is charac- 
teristic of his modesty that 
the holder of one of the most 
important and coveted posts 
at the War Office should be 
the busiest man on the field 
and yet remain unknown 
even to many of the members 
of the meeting until someone 
demanded cheers for him; 
they were given with hearty 
goodwill. Lady Roberts’s vast experience of 
gatherings of this nature made it possible for 
her to drive to Herne Hill, enjoy a sight of 
the sports, and after presenting the prizes get 
away without feeling any of that weariness 
which affects some people who are good enough 
to officiate at such times as ornamental heads. 


War Office Sports.—A very interesting 
member of the War Office Sports Club is 
Mr. H. F. Bunbury, who is a member of the 
committee. It was highly amusing to see 
him as a competitor in the 80 yards sack 
race. He took second place, coming in 
triumphantly about 1§ yards behind Mr. A. 
W. Hodgson. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


A Grandee of Spain.—There has been no 
more interesting figure at the recent corona- 
tion of the young King of Spain than the 
Duke of Wellington, who was one of the dis- 
tinguished Englishmen accompanying the 
Duke of Connaught. His grace bears the 
title and honours of that great English- 
man who in spite of Spanish selfishness, 
incompetence, and dilatoriness saved Spain 
for the Spanish people, and with that im- 
mortal army of which he proudly boasted that 
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THE WAR OFFICE SPORTS AT HERNE HILL 


it was fit to go anywhere and do anything 
drove out and crushed the French invader. 
The Duke of Wellington is a grandee of 
Spain, possessing those wonderful titles which 
were bestowed upon his predecessor in recog- 
nition of the series of unexampled victories 
which he won at such a heavy cost on behalf 
of the British people. 


Admiral Sir H. H. Rawson.—In that 
portion of the British Empire, 12,000 odd 
miles away, where Major-General Hutton is 
accomplishing such admirable work as a 
soldier, Admiral Sir Harry H. Rawson is also 
pursuing a vigorous forward policy. Admiral 
Rawson has been making a tour which is 


LAE LALLER 


said to haveno connection with naval matters, 
but naturally enough both he and the general 
are engaged in perfecting that scheme of 
welding the motherland and colonies for 
mutual protection which has of late developed 
so greatly. Prominent colonial visitors to 
England speak enthusiastically of the zeal 
with which the general and the admiral are 
fulfilling their duties. The appointments of 
these two fighting administrators as they may 
be termed has proved a perfect success, and 
there is no likelihood of the new brooms 
falling off in sweeping power. 


The Fatal West Indies.—The volcanic 
disasters in the West Indies have had an 
extraordinary interest for 
naval and military men, 
especially those who have 
served in that part of the 
world. Who has not heard 
of Glover’s ballad of “ Hosier’s 
Ghost,” based on the fact 
that Admiral Hosier, cruising 
in the West Indies, buried 
his ship’s companies twice 
over and died of a broken 
heart ? Even more appalling 
than that is the military story 
of the Leeward Islands in 
the West Indies for the period 
of March 1, 1796, to the end 
of 1799. In that time nearly 
300 officers—including two 
generals—and more than 
14,000 men died. The 31st 
Foot, now the Ist Battalion 
East Surrey Regiment, landed 
at St. Lucia in May 775 
strong; by the latter end of 
October it had only sixteen 
fit for duty, and by March, 1797, scarcely an 
officer or man was left. 


The West India Regiment.—One of the 
regiments of the British Army which is but 
little known is the West India Regiment—a 
corps of black men officered by whites. A 
peculiarity of the regiment is that once posted 
to it an officer passes his whole career in it 
unless he exchanges or-is specially trans- 
ferred. The result is that an Englishman 
who accepts a commission in the regiment is 
practically alienated from his native land 
until he leaves the army. As some com- 
pensation the officers receive about 3s. a day 
in addition to their regular pay. 
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LORD ROBERTS PRESENTING THE COLOURS TO THE 3RD BATTALION MANCHESTER REGIMENT 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


WM adame du Barry, who had herself painted by Doyen appro- 

priately as Phryne, and delightfully described her prototype as 
“that fair Thessalian who removed her veil when arraigned on a 
charge of witchcraft before the Emperor of Rome,” seems to me to 
stand the moral unveiling of the courts of Louis XV. and XVI. in 
The Guardian of Marie Antoinette’ better than almost any other 
of the Comte de Mercy-Argentau’s personages. Morally, she was 
no worse than the ladies who most decried her because they most 
envied her, while none of either sex approached her in magnanimity. 
Though in the day of her power both Marie Antoinette and the 
Dauphin scornfully ignored her, in the day of their trouble she offered 
them her entire fortune. 

The revelations made in these extremely interesting letters of the 
other creatures of the French Court remind you of the spectacle pre- 
sented when you lift up a stone in a field which had sheltered a 
crowd of crawling things whose only refuge from extermination is 
darkness. Among these you will generally find a fat slug which 
fairly represents the imbecile Dauphin, who commemorates his 
wedding day by this single entry in his diary, ‘‘ Rien.” Indeed, the 
only things of sufficient importance for record in his diary, even while 
he was being whirled round like a straw in the maelstrom of the 
Revolution, were the hours of mass and vespers or a fit of indiges- 
tion or its cure. That Marie Antoinette should have been sold by 
her intriguing mother at the age of fourteen into such a Court and 
to such a husband explains and extenuates all that can justly be 
charged against 
her in the giddy 
day of her power. 
No doubt in that 
day she justified 
her mother’s fear 
and forecast,“ She 
is rushing by great 
steps to her ruin, 
and she will be 
fortunate if in her 
fall she retains 
even the virtues 
of herrank ” ; but 
who was more to 
blame than this 
mercenary mother 
herself ? 

To judge from 
an interesting 
biography, Zhe 
Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales? 
our future George 
is likely to efface 
the very memory 
of Landor’s biting 


’ Bacon’s works*® that has just been published. 


the stories as have not before appeared in print. An Irish barrister; 
Macdonough, in taking leave of an English duchess said, “1 hope 
to see your grace when I come to town again.” ‘'Ah, Mr. Mac- 
donough, I may be in Kensal Green then.” “But your grace will 
surely come up for the season ?” he replied, thinking Kensal Green 
her family seat. How “a native’s” hospitable friends will enjoy his. 
sneers at them and their hospitality ! 

In The Keys of the House’ Mr. Algernon Gissing gives you a 
rather chill and chilling but searching study of life and character. 
A son is, like Hamlet, recalled to his duty at sight of a play which,. 
however, misrepresents the real relations between himself and his. 
parents. The play, written by his uncle and inspired by his mother, 
so misrepresents his father as to range the boy at once upon that 
parent’s side. The play is the culminating point of a story in which 
your interest is less dramatic than that of an admiring onlooker at a 
skilful dissecting-table demonstration. 

To those who want to reassure themselves that Bacon did not 
write Shakspere I recommend a new and cheap edition of Lord 
It requires but little 
insight to know how very far removed was the point of view of 
Bacon from that of the great contemporary poet. But it is only 
those who have looked into Bacon with a mere philological eye who 
have found any resemblance in his writings to the outlook in life 
that may be found in Shakspere’s plays. 

‘Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” In other words, the edition of 
George Eliot’s 7he 
Mill on the Floss® 
before me in two 
little volumes is 
identical in form 
with Mr. Dents 
Temple Library— 
almost identical in 
the appearance of 
the type as well 
as in the binding. 
One should not, 
however, complain. 
when the book 
has as many fine 
qualities as 7he 
Mill on the Floss. 
George Eliot’s 
pathetic story of 
Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver has in- 
deed drawn down 
the wrath of Mr. 
Swinburne, but for 
a long time to 
come there will 
doubtless be those 


and _ brilliant epi- TH EROEVENT AGEs Ob LING ONG to whom the 
gram upon _his From ‘Ping-pong People.” Pictured by Hilda Cowham, Penned by Arnold Golsworthy. Published by humour and the 
predecessors of papbasl buck pathos of the book 
that name. He will appeal. 


begins early and well by the following penitential appearance 
before the late Queen. Her Majesty inflicted upon him for 
some infantile offence committed at lunch the punishment of 
remaining under the table till he repented. When he had 
repented he reappeared not in sackcloth nor in a white sheet, but in 
yet more abject attire—ix puris naturalibus—giving that advantage 
(which I hope was not taken) to the enemy of which Coleridge’s 
cherubs cheated Dr. Busby. By the way, what an astonishing thing 
it would be to have at last on the English throne a personage with 
the literary tastes and capacities of the Princess of Wales. Another 
taste also she has and shares with her husband which is of good 
omen to two countries—a love of Ireland and the Irish. 

Talking of Ireland and the Irish, Recollections of Dublin Castle 
and of Dublin Society® will remind you of Johnson’s contrast 
between the Scotch and Irish “ patriot”: “ The Irish, sir, are not, 
like the Scotch, in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false repre- 
sentations of their countrymen. No, sir, the Irish are a fair people. 
You never hear one Irishman speak well of another.” Certainly 
“a native” fouls his own nest with a despicable gusto. I have seen 
almost all his good stories in print before, and the best of them— 
one which Charles Kean used to tell—is unfortunately a little too 
broad for quotation. Here, however, is a fair specimen of such of 
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Mr. Arnold Golsworthy has written, and Miss Hilda Cowham 
has pictured, a delightful booklet entitled Ping-pong People.” 
Those who have watched Miss Hilda Cowham’s work as | have 
done for some years have long recognised that she is one of our 
most distinctive of humorous artists, and certainly her ping-pong 
pictures running through Mr. Golsworthy’s book are unique. Mr. 
Golsworthy on his side is one of our few humorous journalists, and 
his description of the ping-pong fever as it affected the house of 
Pepper, and as it is recorded in the diary of Mr. Pepper, is 
delightful. MILES BARRY. 


1 THe GUARDIAN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE: Letters from the Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau, Austrian Ambassador to the Court of Versailles, to Marie Thérése, 
Empress of Austria, 1770-1780. By Lillian C. Smythe, Illustrated with numerous 
portraits, facsimile letters, &c. Two vols. (London: Hutchinson & Co.) 

2 THE PrINCE AND Princess oF WaALEs. With eighty-eight illustrations. 
(London: George Newnes.) 

3 RECOLLECTIONS OF DuBLIN CASTLE AND OF DuBLIN Society. 
(London : Chatto & Windus.) 

* Tue Keys or THE House. By Algernon Gissing. (London: Methuen & Co.) 

® Essays, Civin AND Morav: “ The Advancement cf Learning,” &c, By Francis 
Bacon, (Ward & Lock.) 

© THE MILL ON THE FLoss, 
Sons.) 

7 PING-PONG PEOPLE. 
(Raphael Tuck & Co.) 


By a Native. 


By George Eliot. Two vols. (W. Blackwood & 


By Arnold Golsworthy, Illustrated by Hilda Cowham. 
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THE HON. MRS. MAURICE GLYN 


With her two children—Christopher, born 1899, and Francis, born 1901. Mrs. Glyn, who is a daughter of 
Lord Ekury, married Mr. Maurice Glyn, a cousin of Lord Wolverton, in 1897 
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THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY 


Is a granddaughter of the late Duke of Westminster and a sister of 
Lady Lettice Grosvenor 


Lady Newtown Butler. — Among the 
Guardsmen who will be on duty at the 
coronation is Lord Newtown Butler, the eldest 
son and heir of the Earl of Lanesborough, an 
Irish peer who possesses a good deal of land 
in England as well as in Ireland. Lady 
Newtown Butler is the daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Tombs, a distinguished officer who 
among other achievements gained the V.C. 
Lady Newtown Butler’s mother married again, 
her second husband being the late gallant Sir 
Herbert Stewart, who was killed in the rush 
across the Bayuda Desert to the relief of 
General Gordon, and who began the improve- 
ments in Hans Place which transformed it 
from a slum into a fashionable residential 
locality. Lady Newtown Butler when she 
made her début as Miss Gwladys Tombs was 
very soon recognised as one of the belles of 
her year. Her beauty and connections gave 
her the exérée at once to the best English 
society. She is now a tall and handsome 
matron who has improved in appearance as 
time has rolled on. She has a son who is, of 
course, a great pet, and is now about nine 
years old. Up to a few years ago Lord 
Lanesborough was the owner of a fine corner 
house in Great Stanhope Street looking on 
Park Lane and Hyde Park. It passed, how- 
ever, into the hands of the late Mr. Hudson, 
a soap magnate, who built the modern 
elaborate Gothic house which is now such a 
conspicuous object from Staihope Gate. 


Countess of Orford. — Among the titled 
Americans who will attend the corona- 
tion is the Countess of Orford, who was née 
Miss Louise Melissa Corbin, the daughter of 
Mr. D, C. Corbin, a well-known American 
railway potentate of New York. It was 
during a visit to Paris that she met and 


married her husband, 
who was then merely 
Mr. Robert Walpole 
(known to his friends 
as ‘*Robin”), but. still 
heir-presumptive to his 


uncle’s earldom of 
Orford. After the 
marriage the couple 


lived a good deal in a 
house which Mr. Wal- 
pole built at Wayborne, 
not far from Manning- 
ton Hall, the family 
estate, When they 
had been married about 
six years the death of 
the late Lord Orford 
raised Mrs. Walpole 
to the rank of a coun- 
tess, a position which 
she was calculated to 
adorn by her beauty, 
talents, and amiability. 


The Tarpon Earl 
and Countess.—Since 
their marriage Lord 
and Lady Orford have 
travelled a good deal. 
Once they went to the 
land of chrysanthe- 
mums and lanterns— 
“ciddy Japan.” 
Another voyage was 
to the West Indies, and 
a third to Ceylon. Of 
course they have 
visited America—New 
York, the Rockies, 
and Florida. On the coast of Florida they 
both went in for catching the lordly tarpon, 
and Lady Orford proved herself 
as skilful as her husband. Two 
of the finest of their captures, 
weighing respectively 116 Ib. 
and 183 lb., are to be seen 
stuffed on the staircase at Man~- 
nington Hall. Lord Orford wrote 
the description of tarpon-fishing 
for the Badminton Library and 
Lady Orford keenly enjoyed 
reading the proofs, 


Biograph Studio 


Duchess of Westminster’s 
Ball. — The ball which the 
Duchess of Westminster intends 
to give at Grosvenor House will 
be one of those grand functions 
which constitute the principal 
social events in the season. 
The house itself is perfectly 
adapted for hospitality of this 
kind. The great Rubens room 
with its cartoons of prophets and 
patriarchs in the west wing, which 
was added at such vast cost by 
the first Marquis of Westminster, 
makes a capital ballroom—albeit 
the dancing is not altogether 
harmonious with the decorations 
—and there is also a ballroom in 
the old part of the house, so that 
there is plenty of room for the 
dancers. By July, too, it ought 
to be possible to illuminate the 
terrace in front of the house for 
promenading. At any rate 
Grosvenor House will hold high 
festival in a way that it has not 
done for many years. 
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‘Grosvenor House.—Grosvenor House is 
not the original manor house of the Grosvenor 
estate. That is still in existence, an old red- 
brick house with a small garden known as 
Bourdon House in Davies Street near Berkeley 
Square. Grosvenor House is in its origina 
villa of the eighteenth century, to which the 
first marquis added the new wing (which 
sticks out incongruously like a gigantic wen 
on a small head) and the fine entrance gates 
and screen in Upper Grosvenor Street. 


The Irish ‘‘Colonel Newcome.”—Since 
he received his Irish command the Duke of 
Connaught has spent a good deal of his leisure 
in county Monaghan, where there is some 
pretty country, and a few fine houses furnish 
homes for a little group of the “ ould shtock.” 
Amongst the finest of these is Glaslough—or 
Castle Leslie as it is called by the peasantry— 
where the duke has recently enjoyed the hos- 
pital'ty of Sir Jobn and Lady Constance 
Leslie. Sir John, now in his eightieth year, 
has always been one of the most charming 
and chivalrous of men, and amongst his 
neighbours at least is believed to be the 
original of Thackeray’s ‘ Colonel Newcome.” 
An artist at heart, though in his early days a 
soldier by profession, Sir John was captivated 
by the beauty and wit of Miss Constance 
Dawson-\)amer, whose father, Colonel Daw- 
son-Damer, was afterwards Earl of Portarling- 
ton. They were married when Lady Constance 
was twenty, and their only surviving son 
is the well-known Colonel Leslie, whose 
charming wife, Mrs. John Leslie, is one of the 
most popular of “ Americans in London.” 


Thomson 


MISS GHITA STANHOPE AND HER PET CAT 


Miss Stanhope is a daughter of Mr. Henry Stanhope and a 


niece of Earl Stanhope 
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The Durdans.—Lord Rosebery’s place at . 


Epsom, the Durdans, where he will entertain 
a party for the Derby week, is not a particularly 
large house but very comfortable ; it is of red 
brick and white stone, and a good portion of 
the frontage is picturesquely overgrown with 
creepers. Here he keeps his collection of 
snuff-boxes, which includes one which formerly 
belonged to Napoleon, and Pitt and Hogarth. 
Here also he keeps his collection of paintings, 
engravings, and photographs of old London. 
The latest addition to the photographic section 
is a series of photographs of the recently 
demolished Booksellers’ Row. Naturally the 
stables are well worth seeing. When he is at 
the Durdans Lord Rosebery usually begins the 
day with a canter over the Downs. 


Countess of Dartrey.— 
The Countess of Dartrey, 
who will give a dance next 
week at her fine house in 
Hereford Gardens, is a 
daughter of that well-known 
sporting baronet, Sir George 
Wombwell, whose — genial 
disposition is so thoroughly 
appreciated in Yorkshire. 
Some twenty years ago Miss 
Julia Wombwell, so 
christened after her mother, 
married the then Lord Cre- 
morne, an intimate friend of 
the then Prince of Wales. 
Unluckily there has been no 
son to inherit the title, but 
there are two daughters, for 
the eldest of whom, Lady 
Edith Dawson, the dance is 
to be given. Lord Dartrey is 
aman of singular distinction 
and Lady Dartrey is hand- 


some. She will wear her 
peeress’s robes with great 
dignity. 


A Bride that is to be.— 
Lady Lettice Grosvenor, who 
is to marry Earl Beauchamp, 
is the sister of the Duke of 
Westminster and the Coun- 
tess of Shaftesbury and the 
younger daughter of Countess 
Grosvenor by her first mar- 
riage. Lady Lettice inherits 
from her mother a good deal 
of the beauty of the Lumleys, 
which is also noticeable in 
her aunts, Lady Bolton, the 
Countess of Bradford, and 
the Marchioness of Zetland. 
She has spent most of her 
early life between Saighton 
Towers and Park Lane. It 
is one of the curiosities of our rules of pre- 
cedence that at present she ranks before 
all the countesses, but when she is married 
she will take her place among the countesses 
according to date of creation. 


A Missing Word.—The pressing need 
of the moment among “society ” journalists 
is a substitute for “smart,” that word which 
has done such good service for years and has 
now become somewhat fly-blown. “Chic” is 
completely antiquated, and besides it is not 
English. What is wanted is a monosyllabic 
word of indeterminate meaning and capable of 
infinite application. “ Fashionable,” which I 
understand has still a vogue in Islington and 
Holloway, may be taken as an_ excellent 
example of the kind of word to be avoided. 
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An Appreciation of Lady Chelsea.—In a 
recent account of a royal court Lady Chelsea 
was said to have looked like a beautiful figure 
of Dresden china; and certainly when she 
wears white relieved by the palest blue, as she 
did on that occasion, the description is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, for she is one of the 
prettiest and most graceful figures in society. 
But with all this apparent delicacy of outline 
Lady Chelsea is a lover of out-door life and 
especially of racing, a taste derived from her 
forebears, who were famous sportsmen. Her 


PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES ON HIS BICYCLE 


father, Lord Alington, is a well-known mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club. Her mother was a 
daughter of the Earl of Lucan, who com- 
manded the cavalry in the Crimean War. 
Through her grandmother she shares the 
blood of the Earls of Cardigan and is, indeed, 


a grandniece of the hero of Balaclava. She 
seldom misses Newmarket, and at Ascot 


she will probably be found not far from the 
royal enclosure, for in her girlhood she was 
among the intimates of the princesses at Marl- 
borough House and belonged to the inner 
circle, which included her own sisters, the 
Marquise d’Hautpoule and Lord Suffield’s 
daughters. Fortune, however, which has 
favoured Lady Chelsea in so many things, 
has as yet Jeft her without a son to inherit the 
Cadogan title. 
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The Leslies of Glaslough.—Though the 
baronetcy d-tes only from 1876 the Leslies of 
Glaslough are*an old and wealthy family, 
firmly established in Ireland since the reign of 
Charles I. The first of them, a bishop of 
Clogher, came of a famous Fifeshire stock, 
and was of kin to that Earl of Rothes who 
carried the sword of state when Charles II, 
was crowned by the Scots at Scone, and who 
was afterwards captured by the Cromwellians 
at Worcester. Castle Leslie was built by the 
bishop in the last days of the Commonwealth, 
and since then his successors have enjoyed 
great influence in Monaghan, where they own 
a large stretch of the county. They are a 
stalwart, stubborn race, who live strenuous 
lives marry late, and die when age compels 
them. Sir John  Leslie’s 
father, the late Colonel Leslie 
of Glaslough, was one of the 


Protestant ‘ patriots” who 
voted against the Irish 


Union ; but Sir John himself 
is a staunch Conservative 
and sat for Monaghan in that 
interest for nine years before 
he was defeated in 1880. 


Gold Stick for Scotland. 
—The Duke of Buccleuch 
will take his place in the 
royal procession at the 
coronation as Gold Stick 
for Scotland, and_ his little 
grandson, Lord Whitchester, 
will act as his page. Lord 
Whitchester, a pretty boy of 
seven, is the eldest son of 
the Earl of Dalkeith, and 
Montagu House and Eildon 
Hall have accordingly laid 
their heads together to pro- 
vide him with a costume that 
may be worthy of the occa- 
sion. The ‘‘creation” in 
question will probably be 
something in pale blue, 
Though not so tall as his 
sons, who are veritable chil- 
dren of Anak, the Duke of 
Buccleuch is quite 5 ft. ro in. 
and will make an imposing 
figure at the ceremony. 


A Son of the Bold Buc- 
cleuch.—After two years of 
soldiering with the Royal 
Scots and a slight attack of 
enteric in South Africa Lord 
Henry Scott is now a major 
of the battalion which his 
grandfather commanded, and 
is home again in his old 
haunts. To be accurate he 
has been home for the last month, and was 
down at Dalkeith during the holidays. I 
presume he is not going back to the front, for 
I hear he has just accepted office as a director 
of the Bank of Scotland. 


Stereoscopic Co. 


Women’s Memorial to Queen Victoria. — 
An interesting exhibition of rare embroideries 
and miniatures and sale of drawings by first- 
rate artists and amateurs will be held by kind 
permission of Lord and Lady Windsor at their 
beautiful house, 54, Mount Street, on Friday, 
June 6, from twelve to six, on behalf of the 
Women’s Memorial to Queen Victoria 
(Queen’s Nurses’ Fund). The exhibition will 
be opened by Princess Henry of Battenberg 
at twelve and by the Duchess of Portland at 
three o’clock. 
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A Popular Sportswoman.—Mrs. Hwfa 
Williams is a very popular personality gifted 
with an immense amount of originality and a 
good deal of energy. She is distinctly a leader 
by nature, and society owes various novelties 
and innovations to her. At the present 
moment she is keenly interested in a laundry 
she is organising which is likely to be 
largely patronised by smart people. In order 


MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 


A notable sportswoman 


to obtain the best possible results Mrs. Hwfa 
Williams is bringing a number of young girls 
over from France to carry out part of the 
work. With a distinctive style of her own 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams is voted one of the best- 
dressed women of the day; she frequently 
designs her own gowns, whilst in the matter 
of furnishing and house decoration she is also 
clever and has an ideal home near Kingston 
Coombe Springs. Her young daughter may 
possibly come out for the coronation, but so 
far she has not made her début. As a sports- 
woman Mrs, Hwfa Williams has won more 
than passing renown and is very keen on 
shoot ng, but to see her at her best is to visit 
hey at Coombe Springs rambling through the 
tastefully-laid-out grounds, where there is an 
old-world cottage converted into a most invit- 
ing tea house, and thence to the house, every 
room of which is furnished according to some 
particular scheme. 


A Soldier's Wife. — Lady Dundonald, 
the wife of the soldier who gained such a 
reputation for himself in the earlier part of the 
South African War, was a Miss Hesketh, a 
member of a very ancient Welsh family, and 
a great heiress. Her husband is a man of 
many parts, for he is an inventor as well as a 
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soldier, and in his spare time takes a great 
interest in agriculture and is quite an authority 
upon that most unromantic subject—pigs. It 
is, however, as a soldier rather than an agri- 
culivrist that he is known to 
the general public. He made 
his first bid for fame and fortune 
in the Soudan expedition, where 
he won his C.B. He was for 
some years colonel of the 2nd 
Life Guards, and the regiment 
was never in better hands nor in 
a higher state of efficiency than 
during his reign, Lord Dun- 
donald’s home is in north Wales 
and bears the unpronounceable 
name of Gwyrch. The castle 
looks like an old feudal fortress, 
but as a matter of fact it was 
built by Lord Dundonald’s father- 
in-law, Mr. Hesketh. Gwyrch 
is surrounded by beautiful 
grounds which are almost always 
open to the public. 


Inventor of the ‘‘Instra.”—— 
Among Lord Dundonald’s 
mechanical achievements are a 
new and improved gun-carriage 
and several other military 
accoutrements and a_ clever 
little instrument which is 
intended to keep one warm when 
travelling. It is called the 
‘‘Instra,” and has been of great 
service on occasion during cam- 
paigns in the colder parts of 
northern India. Lord Dun- 
donald’s eldest daughter, Lady 
Grizel Cochrane, who has 
already been secured as one of 


Brown 


the helpers at 
the forthcoming 
coronation ba- 
zaar, is dark 
and very tiny 
and has much 
of her mother’s 
beauty and 
charm of man- 
ner. She is an 
excellent ama- 
teur actress who 
seldom displays 
her talent in 
public, and is 
very musical, 


Coronation 
March Fund.— 
Lady Bective, 
who is the 
president of 
the Coronation 
March Fund, 
a branch of 
King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, 
is Lord Head- 
fort’s  sister-in- 
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law, and would herself have been Marchioness 
of Headfort but for the death of Lord 
Bective a year before his father. Lady 
Bective was Lady Alice Hill and has an 
only daughter, Lady Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, who inherits to the full her mother’s 
artistic taste and originality. She has 
gained for herself a name for being both 
and picturesque, an unusual com- 
bination in these days of exaggeration. 
Lady Bective has at one time and another 
taken an important part in the revival of 
interest in home industries. During the early 
years of her married life she was one of the 
first to introduce to society the now popular 
homespuns and tweeds, and by wearing them 
herself she used her great influence to induce 
others to adopt these serviceable fabrics of 
nativé manufacture. Besides being a famous 
beauty in her younger days she is a clever, 
well-read, and cultured woman. She takes a 
keen interest in politics and has often been of 
good service, both indirectly and directly, in 
various electioneering enterprises. 


The Duchess of Teck.—The Duchess of 
Teck will be received as a royalty at the 
coronation. When first the engagement of 
Lady Margaret Grosvenor to the eldest son 
of the late Princess Mary (Duchess of Teck) 
was announced there was some doubt as to 
what would be her position, but the late 
Queen always gave her precedence according 
to that of her husband among the royalties. 
The duchess is remarkably brave and daring ; 
she is fond of all sport and especially of 
hunting. She was out with the hounds and, 
in fact, was only two fields off when the duke 
met with his famous “ spill” over barbed wire 
with the South Cheshire Hounds last year. 
They were staying at Saighton at the time, 
which was then occupied by the Dowager 
Duchess of Westminster, the Duchess of 
Teck’s stepmother. The duchess has three 
children, Prince George, born in 1895 ; Princess 
Victoria, born in 1897; and Princess Helena. 


Fincham 
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THE COUNTESS OF DUNDONALD 


Is a daughter of the late Mr. Bamford-Hesketh. Lord Dundonald, whom she married in 1878, is a descendant of the famous 
admiral. He had stirring times in South Africa and led the victorious British troops into Ladysmith 
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Bisham Abbey.—A river correspondent 
points out in connection with our reference to 


Bisham Abbey that the ghost which is, or- 


was, supposed to haunt the historic mansion 
is that of Lady Hoby, not Lady Russell as 
stated. The abbey formerly belonged to the 
Hoby family, and Lady Hoby, wife of Sir 
William, is believed to have beaten her little 


MRS. RUPERT BECKETT 


Is the wife of Mr. Rupert Beckett, a member of the well-known 
She is a daughter of 


firm of Yorkshire bankers. 
Lord Berkeley Paget 


son to death for his failure to keep his copy- 
books clear of smears and blots. For this 
inhuman behaviour the restless spirit of Lady 
Hoby was understood to haunt the abbey. 
Curiously enough, when some alterations were 
being made at the abbey many years ago a 
number of badly-blotted ancient copy-books 
were discovered under one of the staircases. 


A Delightful House.—The abbey is rich 
in historical reminiscences. The old building 
was the burial place of the Earl of Warwick, 
“the King-maker.” The present building 
dates from Tudor times, and the Princess 
Elizabeth lived in retirement there during the 
reign of her sister, Mary I. It is now a 
country mansion with a very valuable collec- 
tion of paintings by Vandyck, Peter Lely, 
and other artists of the Stuart period. Mr. H. 
J. Vansittart Neale, C.B., the present owner, 
has let the abbey for the river season to 
Lord anz Lady Stavordale, and they are now 
in residence there and will entertain some 
house parties during the season. The man- 
sion is delightfully situated on the Berks bank 
of the Thames about three-quarters of a mile 
above Marlow Bridge. 


Alice lugnes 
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The River Season.—Although the opening 
of the river season has been delayed by the 
wintry weather which has marked the month 
of May the upper Thames has 
lost none of its popularity as a 
summer resort. Houses have 
been in great demand at 
Maidenhead, which is con- 
vniently accessible from town, 
thanks to the really excellent 
train service put on by the Great 
Western Railway Company. 
Amongst those who have taken 
houses in the district are the 
Sultan of Johore, the Brazilian 
Consul, Lady Jones Parry, Mr. 
James Shepherd, Mr. Percival 
Harter, and Mr. Joe Lewis. 
Lord Boston has let Hedsor 
House, adjoining Mr. W. W. 
Astor’s Cliveden estate, to Lord 
Shaftesbury. At Marlow Lady 
Stapleton is at the Rookery, Sir 
William and Lady Young at 
Remnantz House, and Captain 
the Hon. E. and Lady Elizabeth 
Dawson at Dean Croft, Quarry 
Woods. 


Danesfield House.—Mr. R. 
W. Hudson, the millionaire 
owner of the Danesfield estate 
between Marlow and Henley, is 
now occupying his new mansion 
which has been built on the 
high cliffs which skirt the 
Thames just above Henley Lock. 
‘The mansion 
is placed 
within a 
stone’s throw 
of the old 
house, _ for 
many years 
the seat ofthe 
Scott-Murray 
family. This 
has been 
pulled down 
and no trace 
of it wil 
remain. The new man- 
sion is one of the finest 
houses on the river. It 
is constructed of chalk 
quarried on the estate, 
and from the river presents 
a dazzling aspect in the 


bright sunshine. The 
appointments of the house 
are complete in every 


detail, and the furnishing 
has been carried out in 
magnificent fashion, the 
renowned Coventry tapes- 
tries being placed in one 
of the rooms. The house 
also contains some 
remarkable examples of 
modern carving. 


State at Windsor.— 
The King intends to main- 
tain the same state at 
Windsor Castle as he does 
at Buckingham Palace in 
the ordinary way but not 
more. The services of a 
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lord in waiting, the master of the household 
(Lord Farquhar), the private secretary (Sir 
Francis Knollys), privy purse (Sir Dighton 
Probyn), groom in waiting, equerry or.some- 
times two, deputy master of the household 
(Major Frederick), lady in waiting, the Queen’s _ 
permanent attendant (Miss Charlotte Knollys), 
two maids of honour, and the Queen’s private 
secretary (Mr. Sidney Greville) will form the 
regular suite. The gentlemen ushers, women 
of the bedchamber, and pages of honour will 
not go unless specially summoned for special 
functions. : . 
Rooms for the Suite.—All these officials 
are lodged in the apartments allotted to the 
suite. Sir Dighton Probyn has the Norman 
Tower and Sir Francis Knollys the Winchester 
Tower. The other lords, ladies, and gentlemen 
have rooms on the second floor of the great 


“quadrangle. There is a dining-room for the 


suite next to thé state dining-room; a 
drawing-room is allotted to the ladies, a 
smoking-room to the men, and there are a 
boudoir and a study or reading-room for both 
sexes. Carriages are provided from the royal 
mews for the use of the ladies and horses for 
the use of the men. Those of the suite who 
like to do so can usé the golf links in the 
Home Park if they are not required for the 
amusement of members of the Royal Family. 

Royal Picnic.—There will be a_ picnic 
given by the King and Queen to their Ascot 
guests on Virginia Water on the Saturday 
which winds up the Ascot week. The party 
will be taken in carriages and motors from 
the Castle along the Long Walk, past Cum- 
berland Lodge, up over Smith’s Lawn to the 
so-calied fishing temple on Virginia Water, 
where plenty of boats will await them. The 
old state barge is now so rotten that it is 
never used. 


Lafayette 


LADY MILBANKE 


Is the wife of Sir John Milbanke, Bart., V.C., and a daughter of the 
Hon. Colonel Creighton, a brother of Lord Erne 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 
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Downey 
MISS MARIE STUDHOLME IN ‘* THE TOREADOR” AT THE GAIETY 
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“The Little French Milliner” and One of the Patrons 


Hana 


MISS KATE PHILLIPS AS ‘‘MADAME CORALIE” 


Coralie, the wife of a disreputable sort of Mr. Mantalini, starts a tea club in her millinery establishment where couples can come 
for a quiet flirtation 
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of her Five o’Clock Tea Club—As Played at the Avenue. 


Hana 


MISS MAUD HOBSON AS “TRULY HATTINGER” 


Truly is the young American whom the adipose Englishman, Mr. Devereux, meets at the British Museum and engages to meet 
at Madame Coralie's—where she “‘rooks" him 


HE TALE ER 


THE SERVING MAID AND 


HER MASTER 


This picture shows Mr. 
Harry Brandon, the young 
husband in The Little 
French Millinery, and his 
pert maid servant, who has 


a complete knowledge of 


the unfortunate conditions 
of his household as created 
by his wife's aunt, played 
by Miss Carlotta Zerbini. 
Harry’s wife buys a gown 
from Coralie, an enterpris- 
ing milliner, who is 
married to a ‘waster "— 
strongly reminiscent of 
Mr. Mantalini. She runs 
a five o'clock tea club as 
a sort of annex to her 
millinery establishment, 
and the farce tells how 
three different couples 


THE LITTLE 
FRENCH MILLINER 


And how she leads everybody 
a dance 


AT THE AVENUE THEATRE. 


eae Little French Milliner, which is an 

adaptation from the French of M. 
Maurice Hennequin and M. Albin Valabiegue, 
was produced at the Avenue Theatre on 
April 8 and has proved a great success. The 
funniest part of it occurs in the second act 
when the milliner’s room. turns _ itself 
(mechanically) inside out. 


THE AUNT WHO DISTURBED THE PEACE OF THE YOUNG COUPLE’S HOUSEHOLD 


This picture shows, from left to right, the young wife, Mrs. Harry Brandon (Miss Janet Alexander), the 
aunt (Mtss Carlotta Zerbini), the maid who hates her (Miss Hilda Trevelyan), Ernest Byng (Mr. Vane 
Tempest), and the young husband, Harry Brandon (Mr. Clarence Blaktston) 
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THE TWO JEALOUS 
HUSBANDS 


meet there unknown to 
each other, and all at cross 
purposes, An _ elderly 
vulgarian, Mr. Devereux, 
makes an appointment 
with a young American 
whom he met at the 
Pritish Museum, and be- 
comes fascinated with her 
foot, as shown in the little 
picture in the middle of 
the opposite page. Mrs. 
Devereux meets a young 
solicitor, Marmaduke 
Courte, while young Bran- 
don and his wife also turn 
up at Coralie’s, Brandon 
is half boiled in a hot air 
chamber while watching 
for his wife in the milliner’s 
rooms. 


THE TRUSTFUL HUSBAND AND THE FLIRTATIOUS WIFE 


Hana 


This picture shows, from left to right, the solicitor (Mr, Etlle Norwood), who is in love with Mrs. Devereux, Mr. Devereux (Mr. Lennox Pawle), Madame Coralie (Miss Kate 


Phillips), the maid (Mtss Hilda Trevelyan), and Mrs. Devereux (Miss Fannie Ward) 
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Scenes from “The Little French Milliner” at the Avenue. 


THE CORALIES 


THE AUNT AND NIECE 


Miss Zerbini and Miss Janet Alexander Mr. Robb Harwood and Miss Kate Phillips 


5 Hana 
AUGUSTUS AND HIS WIFE’S COLOURED MAID MRS. BRANDON MAKES HER HUSBAND JEALOUS 


Mr. Robb Harwood and Miss Ruth Benson Mrs. Brandon in the arms of Mr. Courte (Mr. Norwood) astonishes her husband 
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Miss Madge Crichton as one of the Three Little Maids at the Apollo. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Madge Crichton, one of the three little maids, daughters of a parson, appears here in the costume of a Dutch waitress in the Bond Street tea shop in the second act 
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Bassano 


MR. HARRY STANFORD 
In Faust at the Lyceum 


M:« Tree has undoubtedly made a coup 

in inducing Mrs. Kendal and Miss 
Ellen Terry to impersonate the Merry Wives, 
which he will revive on Tuesday. This 
is the first occasion on which they have played 
together since they were children on the 
Bristol stage. Miss Terry will appear at the 
Lyceum in Zhe Merchant of Venice on 
Saturday. Meantime Faust 
is going splendidly. 


alec notable piano re- 

citals will be given 
this week. M. Dohnanyi 
appears to-day at St. James’s 
Hall, while M. Sapellnikoff 
gives his only recital at the 
Queen’s Hall, playing on a 
Broadwood. 


Sapellnikoff is at 
present very much 
annoyed by the peasant 
revolts which have lately 
taken place in south Russia. 
The revolting people burned 
down a lot of his property, 
tried to destroy the 
mansion and two farms of 
his manor, and almost killed 
his steward. M. Sapellni- 
koff was obliged to go there 
at once and required mili- 
tary assistance to stop the disorder. Several 
people were killed and M. Sapellnikoff nar- 
rowly escaped being wounded. Mention may 
be made of his last success in Madrid, where 
after a court concert the Queen of Spain sent 
him the high Order of Isabella the Catholic 
so that he might wear it during a recital in 
the royal theatre. 


iss Edith Wynne Matthison’s reappear- 
ance at St. George’s Hallin the morality 
play, Everyman, was an event welcome to 
the many discriminating playgoers who long 
ago recognised in her an actress of consummate 
ability. Not since she originated the part of 
Violet Oglander, the heroine of the short-lived 
The Lackey’s Carnival at the Duke of 
York’s in September, 1900, has she taken part 
in a performance at a London theatre. The 
interval has, however, been anything but 
an idle one. For nearly three years she 
has had the lead in all pieces performed 
by Mr. Ben Greet’s company. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF 


Plays and 
Players. 


n all the cities and towns at which she has 
played Miss Matthison is a great draw. 
She herself is as earnest and enthusiastic now 
about acting as she was when she faced the 
footlights for the first time five years ago. 
With the exception of her uncle, Arthur 
Matthison, the actor and dramatist, none of 
her people have belonged to the theatre. 


tat ? 
We ats! 


— 


“THE MAGISTRATE” AS PLAYED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sawyer 


MISS ROSALIND IVAN 


Mrs. Waller's deputy as “ Zaza” 


a 
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MISS WYNNE MATTHISON 


Who has been playing in Everyman 


Brey mail from the front serves to show 

that if the war is not done many places 
are getting along in a wonderfully peaceful 
atmosphere. I have just received a picture 
of a group of amateurs who produced Mr. 
Pinero’s delightful farce, 7ie Magistrate, at 
Lydenburg. Boer and Briton went together 
and forgot for the nonce that they were 
enemies. Mr. Posket was 
played by Mr, E. B. Shep- 
herd and Mrs. Fothering- 
bam figured as Agatha, 
Colonel Lukyn was imper- 
sonated by Sergeant 'Key- 
worth of the Army Service 
Corps, and seems to have 
tickled the Boers immensely 
as being typical of a real 
live colonel. The part of 
“that dreadful boy” was 
played by Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Cleary. 


ir Henry Irving released 
Miss Rosalind Ivan 
for one week in order that 
she might take Mrs. Lewis 
Waller’s place in Zaza 
at Blackpool, to enable 
Mrs. Waller to open at the 
Royalty. Miss Ivan has 
recently returned from 
America, where she played Marie in 
Louis XJ. and Nerissa in The Merchant 
of Venice. About a year ago Miss Ivan 
played Zaza at Birmingham during Mrs. 
Waller’s indisposition. She also played Kitty 
in Tess at the Comedy. 


Pictorial post cards with pictures of players 
are the latest fashion. Mr. Afred Ellis 

of Baker Street has an interesting series 

illustrating the most popular players. 


Wil the theatres open during the coronation 

festivities on June 26 and 27? The 
managers do not seem to have been able to 
make up their minds, but it seems to me 
that a decision will be forced upon them by 
the fact that wheeled traffic will be quite im- 
possible during those days in the West-end, 
and the stall public will not care to walk to 
the play. The best solution, I think, would 
be for the managers to lower the prices of all 
parts of the house and rely on the crowds 
who will come out for the night. 
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MUSICAL MEN IN MYSTERIOUS MASKS. 


t the present time there are several 
companies of masked singers touring 
the provinces and giving very excellent 
performances. The wearing of masks on the 
stage is merely an old custom revived. As 
early as the reign of Edward III. we find the 
Court keeping Christmas at Guildford with 
“mumming in masks and fancy dresses.” 
Very early in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
masque became an important feature in Court 
entertainments. Milton’s Comus and Ben 
Jonson’s masques were set to music for 
performances of this kind, 
and later on _ these 
dramatic entertainments 
developed into masked or 
fancy-dress balls. 


No we have masked 

concert parties tour- 
ing the country, exciting 
the curiosity of the multi- 
tude and playing to packed 
houses every night. They 
have met with much more 
success than was ever 
anticipated by the directors 
of the companies, with 
the result that other com- 
panies are in process of 
formation. These masked 
singers must not be con- 
fused with those whom 
one used to see on the 
beach at Margate or 
Bournemouth’ in years gone by. These are 
highly-trained musicians and actors who 
have appeared at some of our best London 
concerts and have taken leading parts in 
some of our best comic operas. 


A. little mystery surrounding anything or 
z anyone arouses the curiosity of the 
multitude, and Mr. Norman  Concorde’s 
“Scarlet Mr. E’s” are no exception to the 
general rule. They excite the greatest 
curiosity wherever they perform. The party 
consists of six tall and attractive young men 
who know their business 


well and who are 
exceptionally talented 
artists. They appear in 
evening dress, wearing 
long. scarlet cloaks, 


three-cornered hats, and 
black masks. All have 
distinguished themselves 
either on the concert 
platform or lyric stage. 

“T°he jester has no 
number and wears _ 
no mask as his identity 
can easily be hidden by 
his excellent ‘‘ make-up.” 
At one time he was 
associated with a hall of 
mystery not far from 
Piccadilly Circus. He 
writes and sings his own 


songs, plays his own 
accompaniments, and 


shows you how to com- 
pose “a l'ttle thing of 
your own.” In the 
course of his lesson he 
gives an example of a 
waltz with an air con- 


sisting of two notes only. His imitations of 
parliamentary orators and others are always 
received with roars of laughter. To sum up 
his various qualifications for the post which 
he now holds with so much success one may 
say that he is an excellent humorist, singer, 
composer, pianist, and speechmaker, and 
withal a man of refinement. 


he tenor, who is the exponent of senti- 
ment, has an exceptionally good voice 
and knows how to use it. Heis the leader 


THE SCARLET MR. E’S 


of the merry band and has toured with most 
of our leading singers. In some of his songs 
he obtains excellent effects by getting the rest 
of the party to hum an accompaniment to the 
refrains. The bass-baritone is the possessor 
of a voice of full maturity and gives one the 
impression that he is the fighting man of the 
party, for his songs always have a warlike 
flavour about them. He is great in “I Fear 
no Fue” and “Mighty Warriors.” The 
baritone, when the martial spirit is not upon 
him, becomes sentimental and sings of home. 
Both styles suit him equally well. 


he gentleman “at the piano” (as many 
of our concert programmes are wont to 


- describe the accompanist) does more work 


than anyone else and has no chance of 
finding out whether the audience appreciates 
his efforts. He performs his thankless task 
in an unobtrusive but helpful manner. 


“T*he audience is always under the impression 

that the violinist has no easy time, for 
it never fails to encore him. Altogether the 
“Scarlet Mr. E’s” are a merry party and 
providea capital evening’s 
entertainment. Their 
duets and quartets are 
exceedingly well sung and 
are extremely funny, and 
when you fancy that the 
performance is about half 
over you suddenly find 
that you have been sitting 
for two whole hours 
without a crick in your 
neck or a pain in your 
back, and the only fceling 
you experience is a sort 
of stitch in your sid», the 
result of the jester’s jokes. 


Rec the ‘‘ Serena- 

ders ” gave an excel- 
lent concert at St. James’s 
Hall. The party, con- 
sisting of two ladies and 
three gentlemen, forms a 
vocal quartet with an accompanist. They 
wear a very original and artistic dress, the 
men in black satin knee-brceches and shirt, 
the girls in black satin frocks, both wearing 
in addition scarlet sashes, black felt hats over 
scarlet pierrot caps, cloaks of black and white 
satin with silver sequins, and finally masks 
of silver sequins. Their 7éferfotre consists 
of songs, duets, and quartets culled from the 
most popular operas of the day. French 
and German songs also find a place in their 
programme and are rendered with the most 
artistic finish. 


Window & Grove 


a[ebey introduce them- 

selves by singing 
a quartet which explains 
to the audience who they 
are. Their singing is 
marked by good tone 
and expression and their 
voices blend well to- 
gether, Each voice has 
a solo which is invariably 
sung with much artistic 
finish. The “ Serena- 
ders” had a most suc- 
cessful time at the Royal 
Yacht Club, Cowes, last 
year, and since then 
have been engaged at 
all the large houses in 
London. Their per- 
formance from beginning 
to end goes witha swing, 
and there is never a 
dull moment in the two 
hours’ entertainment. 
Besides these masked 
singers there are several 
troupes of glee singers, 
who have recently ap- 


THE SERENADERS 
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peared in theatres and 
music-halls, 
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Mrs. Mouillot as “Becky Sharp.” 
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Auty & Heaven 
she received her first professional engagement. Previous to making an appearance in public Mrs. Mouillot had studied for a long time under Mr. Hermann Vezin and 


taken part in several performances organised and carried out by amateurs. The Dark Continent, one of the first dramas that Mr. Mouillot took to the provinces, provided 
her with a part as the heroine that enabled her to make a successful début, Since then she has acted in upwards of sixty plays 


Mrs. Mouillot, who is now playing the leading part in Becky Sharp on tour, was known as Miss Gertrude Davison before she married Mr. Frederick Mouillot, from whom 
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THE MONKEYS AT THE ALHAMBRA 


he famous Mdlle. Cleo de Merode made her débuz in London 
at the Alhambra on Monday. During her brief visit Mdlle. 
de Merode will be seen in a rvéfertoire of six national dances— 
gavotte, danse Directoire ; Esmeralda, danse Bohémienne ; Phryne, 
danse Grecque ; Habanera, danse Espagnole ; the fandango ; and la 
danse Cambodgienne. The 
Cambodgienne will be a 
feature of special interest, it 
having been taken by Mdlle. 
Cleo de Merode from the 
weird national dance of the 
Annamites who, it will be 
remembered, visited Paris 
some years ago. 


he training of any sort of 
dumb animal for the 
purposes of a stage perform- 
ance is always a more or less 
difficult task, but the imitative 
faculty being largely deve- 
loped in monkeys renders 
them rather more easy to 
teach than many othe’ 
animals. At the Alhambra 
just now Herr Ernst Perzina, 
who comes from Vienna, is 
exhibiting a troupe of seven 
Rhesus monkeys in conjunc- 
tion with a couple of Moluccas 
cockatoos and a German cat. They join in some clever acrobatic 
and balancing tricks, while the act makes laughter owing to the 
monkeys being fully dressed as human beings; their solemnity of 
countenance during the show is too funny for words. Their ages 
range from three to thirty-five years, all being males, as the female 
is useless for training. 


he first difficulty to 
surmount when a 
monkey’s education is 
begun is to stop the 
animal from biting its 
tutor at every possible 
opportunity. This can 
be done only by the 
master biting the paw of 
the pupil and so impress- 
ing upon the latter the 
fact that biting causes 
pain and therefore must 
be 


not indulged in. 
Then. the monkey is 
taught to walk like a 


child, and various tricks 
are taught by appealing 
to its desire to mimic. 
Herr Perzina has had to 
work eight and ten hours 
a day before perfecting 
his present act, 
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Reutlinger 
CLEO DE MERODE AT THE ALHAMBRA 


A MONKEY ON A HOBBY HORSE 


he daily menu is: breakfast, tea and white bread; luncheon, 
fried potatoes ; dinner, fruit ; tea, vegetables ; and supper (after 

the show), milk and black bread. When the curtain rises at the 
theatre all the monkeys look round the auditorium and do their 
work much better if the bouse be a full one than if it happen that 
business is bad. They hate 
beards, and if the musica) 
director happens to wear one 
they will throw thcir little 
chairs and hoops and any- 
thing they can catch hold of 
at him. The proximity of 
strangers at the wings dis- 
tracts their attention greatly. 
Once in Frankfort-on-Main 
the whole seven got loose 
and mingled with the audi- 
ence; six returned to the 
stage almost immediately, but 
the eldest of the crowd planted 
himself on the knees of a 
lady sitting in the stalls, 
drank up her lager beer, and 
refused to budge until its 
trainer came to fetch it away. 


he second eldest of these 
monkeys has quite a 
history of its own. It was 
from infancy until its four- 
teenth birthday the property of an Austrian noble. One day the 
children of the house teased it to such an extent that it forced the 
bars of its cage and attacked them ; the nurse in trying to beat it 
off was so severely mauled that she died from her wounds three days 
after. All efforts to recapture the murderer were in vain. At last 
Herr Perzina, who was 
then an inspector at 
Hagenbeck’s Zoological 
Gardens in Vienna, was 
sent for. Hesoon made 
the brute prisoner and 
has been training it ever 
since. It is now quite 
tractable and a “star.” 


AP he Empire has antici- 
pated the corona- 
tion with a ballet on the 
subject called Our 
Crown. Its success 
belongs in great part to 
Madame Katti Lanner 
and the admirable corps 
de ballet. M. Wenzel 
has included some quaint 
old English melodies in 
his score, while in his 
original music there are 
two or three morceaux 
that fascinate the ear, 


BALLET AT 


THE ALHAMBRA 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


AP has been much shedding of ink and writing to weeklies 

lately about. the performances of a critic who does not admire 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, and has been explaining that fact in no fewer 
than three organs of the press—two weeklies and a, or rather the 
Quarterly. Not only this, but he would seem to have repeated 
himself and transported large chunks of his Saturday Review 
article to the Quarterly—or vice versd. Wherefore various literary 
men have arisen and smitten the critic in question, even saying who 
they think he is, which is rather cruel. 


Bt really there is nothing very terrible in the offence. If a critic 

can get on two weeklies and can also have an article accepted 
for the Quarterly, why should he net? And if he is required to 
review the same book for the two weeklies and is discussing the 
author of that book and others in the Quarterly, why should he not 
repeat himself as long as anybody will stand it? Supposing that 
he has invented a critical formula or epigram that sums up. his view 
of Mr. Stephen! Phillips, or another, why should he try to vary it at 
the risk of spoiling it? The British public likes repetition of any 
sort. It is always best to brew a second success from the tea-leaves 
of the first, and to follow The Cardinal's Pugf-Box (let us say) by 
The Lady Tantamount, or The Prisoner of Sendoff by Rupert of 
Secondhandsaw. 


Fr ees there is no department of literature more laborious to 

an honest worker and more inadequately paid to anybody 
than the reviewing of books. To make it at all worth doing by an 
educated man who can write fairly well it must be done very hastily 
or very often. It is good practice for a novice, who must in most 
cases do a great deal of poorly-paid work before he gets into his 
literary stride. But if you are to have a decent critic he must have 
more than one organ to grind, or his takings will not find him in 
macaroni. 


pA mere criticism, however careful and impartial and high-toned, 

in one weekly review will not keep a man now, if it ever did. 
Your critic now must do reviews or causeries in half-a-dozen papers, 
anonymously, or under as many aliases as the late Isaac Gordon 
did finance—though without the same intent to deceive—and with 
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all this he will not get what his talents are worth. The popular 
novelist whose grammar he brands, whose epigrams he traces to 
their original homes, can earn his annual income in a month, 


Adrian Ross. 


“T-hus it is not in the least strange that a critic should reproduce 

part of a Saturday Review article in the Quarterly. What 
is strange, however, is that the repetition should have been detected. 
Probably we may thank the purveyors of press cuttings for the 
discovery. Authors do like to collect reviews of: their works, to grin 
with ecstatic indifference over the praise and gnash their teeth with 
calm contempt over the blame. Some of them (or their female 
relations) even paste notices into books, as if they were actors. 
Hence a similarity or identity of language in two criticisms might 
easily strike the eye of the author reviewed and be by him pointed 
out to sympathising and indignant friends who would write to literary 
organs, 


till, what does it all matter? Job wished that his enemy would 

write a book. Perhaps he would have employed his friends in 
reviewing it. They, at any rate, were given to repeating themselves 
and one another. But if my enemy were to attack me, I think I 
had rather have him write no book, but an article in a quarterly 
review of some. sort, and I would carefully abstain from answering 
his article or in any way alluding to its existence. I would meet 
him with an undisturbed cordiality, if I knew him, and would 
ostentatiously abstain from opening the review where I knew his 
article was. Could anything be more excruciating than the torment 
of the reviewer, longing to take the fat brown or blue paper book 
from the dusty forsaken corner of the club reading-room, fling it 
down open before the victim and see him read and writhe—and yet 
not daring to do the deed. Fancy the slow agonies of the unheeded 
and unread “slater” meeting his unconscious foe day by day and 
reading on his calm brow a blissful ignorance of his slaughter in 
quarterly form. The Inquisition did not usually take three months 
to killa man—or convert him. But for a whole quarter must the 
quarterly:reviewer wait for his article to be read before another thick 
pamphlet appears to gather the club dust and the first goes down to 
the cupboard, and perhaps is sent to enliven the watchers in the 
blockhouses—or at least to boil their tea-kettle. 


ACADEMY. 


_ARARAT 


IN THE ‘*NEW YORK JOURNAL” 


This series, which is running in the Comic Supplement of the New. York Journal, has included some very comic pictures, in which the same animals appear time after time until 


one is quite familiar with their characteristics. 


This scene is supposed to take place after the landing on Ararat. 


of the club doorway very cleverly suggests the ‘‘ real thing” in New York 
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Mr. Swinnerton’s drawing 
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Current 


Harrow and Cambridge—Mr. E. M. 


Dowson, who thus far has proved himself quite 
the best all-round man in the Cambridge 
eleven, was famous as a cricketer long before 
leaving Harrow; his performances in the 
Eton y. Harrow match are worthy to be 
Jackson and 


ranked with those of F, S. 
A. C. MacLaren. Mr. 
Dowson was five years in 
the Harrow eleven, captain- 
ing the side in his last two 
years. | am speaking purely 
from memory, but I cannot 
recall another instance of a 
boy being five years in the 
Harrow eleven. Mr. Dow- 
son went up to Cambridge 
with a great reputation and 
of course gained his blue 
as a freshman. Last 
season he was seen to 
special advantage, scoring 
over 1,000 runs and taking 
just under roo wickets in 
first-class cricket. I well 
remember Mr. Dowson’s 
first appearance at Lord’s. 
He was thena very small 
boy, but he bowled admi- 
rably and played with 
wonderful nerve at a trying 
period. This was in 1895, 
the year when Harrow just 
saved the game. Mr. Dow- 
son did not get a run in the 
second innings, but going 
in tenth he stayed at the 
wickets a quarter of an hour and so helped 
to ward off defeat. Although he is only 
twenty-one he is a cricketer with the experi- 
ence of a much older player, and useful in 
every department of the game. 


Thiele 


A. J. HOPKINS 


An all-round Australian 


Mr. J. Darling, Australia 
ENGLAND V. AUSTRALIA—THE RIVAL CAPTAINS 
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Sports and Pastimes. 


A Lion-hearted Cricketer.—Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods, the hero of the recent Middlesex and 
Somerset match at Lord’s, is, as all the world 
knows, an Australian, but he was educated 
at Brighton College, and Jesus, Cambridge, 
is proud to claim him as one of her sons. 
He is known to his friends as “Sammy,” 


and is an undefeated sportsman. He is a 
giant in physique and has the heart of a lion. 
If a special effort is required Mr. Woods is 
the man. While at Cambridge and for five 
or six years after he had gone down he was 
a great fast bowler with a splendid yorker 
and the best slow ball I have ever seen. He 
has now to all intents and purposes lost his 
bowling, but as some compensation for this 
he has improved his batting and is a very 
fine player indeed, There is no better mid- 
off, and when Tyler used to bowl for Somerset 
his hands were often terribly bruised at the 
end of a day’s cricket. He is one of the best 
captains imaginable and thoroughly deserves 
his enormous popularity. He has been on 
tour in South Africa, the United States, and 
the West Indies, and on such occasions 
prefers to go in first. Being tactful and _per- 
suasive he usually gains his point, but he 
might go in first for any eleven in the world 
and be an excellent first batsman too. 


M.C.C. v. Australians.—That the Aus- 
tralians are little, if at all, inferior to the great 
eleven of three years ago I have no doubt. 
After seeing them perform against M.C.C. at 
Lord’s last week I am inclined to think that 
they are if anything rather stronger than that 
very strong combination. Their fielding, 
though a chance or two were missed, was full 
of all that life and energy that one has come 
to expect from Australian cricketers, and in 
throwing in the ball we are not in it with 
them. Victor Trumper can, it is said, throw 
a ball 120 yards, and Gregory, Duff, and 
Jones are all capable of exceeding 100 yards. 
Jones has, perhaps, lost a little of his pace, 
but he bowled very well indeed and made the 
ball turn considerably every now and again. 
He may not be quite the man he was three 
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Mr. A. C.i!MacLaren, England 


years ago but he is good enough for all 
practical purposes, and the Australians them- 
selves say that with hard work he will get 
into his old form again. Trumper played 
quite beautifully; he gave nothing like a 
chance, and his innings was delightful to 
watch. He has a very fine stroke on the leg 
side, when he draws himself 
up and plays the ball away 
between mid-on and short 
leg. He can drive and cut, 
too, At the moment he is 
the best of the colonial 
batsmen. 


The ‘Old Man’s” Suc- 
cess.—“ W.- G.” was by 
far the best of the M.C.C. 
bowlers and kept a wonder- 
ful length. In nineteen 
overs only 29 runs were 
made from him, and he 
dismissed five batsmen, 
clean bowling’ Kelly and 
Jones with successive balls. 
On a hard wicket I should 
be inclined to play him for 
England, for though he is 
fifty-four years old and does 
lose a few runs in running 
between the wickets and 
in the field he is, in my 
opinion, a very difficult slow 
bowler; in fact, he is the 
only genuine slow right- 
handed _ bowler in the 
country. When:one 
recollects that not one of the present 
Australian team was born when the “ Old 
Man” came into first-class cricket it is 
difficult to avoid superlatives in describing 
his play. 


Hawkins 


Thiele 


R. A. DUFF 


A great Australian batsman 
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Trott’s Lack of Success.—The M.C.C. fielding, which had 
been rather slack and lifeless on the Monday evening, showed 
considerable improvement next day, and few runs were given 
away. The Australian batsmen were very quick between the 
wickets and brought off several short runs. Braund seemed quite 
off his true form in bowling, but Trott was bowling very well for 
an hour or so before luncheon. On Monday evening he bowled— 
for him—very badly. 


A Young Australian.—A. J. Hopkins is, I fancy, one of the 
youngest of the present Australian eleven. He has already given 
evidence that he can bat, 
distinctly well. 


and at Lord’s last week he bowled 
He has a most peculiar flight in the air, the ball 
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often dropping 3 ft. or 4 ft. shorter than one would expect. He 
was bowling from the Old Nursery end of the ground up into a 
strong breeze, and this naturally helped him to pull the ball back in 
the air. He completely deceived Trott, and I shall be surprised if 
he does not turn out a useful bowler. 


Bowled by an Impossible Ball.—The Australians bowled and 
fielded in their best style during the second innings of M.C.C., and 
the cricket on the second afternoon was most interesting to watch. 
Lionel Palairet played delightful cricket for 44 and then succumbed 
to a ball no man on earth would have played. At least that 
was the opinion of the bowler himself. The ball in question 
pitched a good length 2 in. or 3 in. outside the off stump, shot dead 
and hit the leg stump. I should like to see Palairet in an England 
eleven, there are not three better batsmen in the country. The 
M.C.C. played up very 
pluckily and deserve 
every credit for what 
was an exceedingly good 
performance, but the 
Australians would have 
won easily had time 
permitted. Trumper 
just missed securing a 
double century ; he is 
certainly in magnificent 
form just now. No one 
can accuse the Aus- 
tralians of being slow 
scorers; in just under 
the hour Trumper and 
Duff made gt runs for 
the first wicket. 


The Australians at 
Nuneham. — During 
their visit to Oxford the 
Australians were the 
guests of Mr, Aubrey 
Harcourt at his beautiful 
place at Nuneham, 
From all accounts they 
thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, but that 
hospitality did not inter- 
fere with their cricket 
was evident from the 
manner in which they 
disposed of the ’Varsity. 


M. A. NOBLE 
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A Notable Cricket Volume.—I have not had time to more than 
glance through Surrey Cricket : its History and Associations 
(Longmans and Co.) as it is a most imposing-looking tome and 
not at all the type of volume to be tackled lightly. The editors are 
Lord Alverstone and my old friend, C. W. Alcock, and it is 
unnecessary to state that the work could not have been placed in 
better hands. Surrey of latter years has somewhat fallen from 
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F. S. Jackson and W. G. Grace 


its high estate, but it is still one of our leading counties and the 
history of some of its cricket doings in the past is of immense 
interest to every cricket lover. It is copiously illustrated and its 
editors very considerately have kept the volume free from all 
unnecessary statistics. Figures are very well in a cricket annual but 
are quite out of place ina more readable work. Altogether it is a 
most notable addition to cricket literature. 


The Consistency of 
F. S. Jackson.—At the 
time of writing the result 
of the test match at 
Birmingham is not 
known, but it is curious 
how the early part of 
England’s first innings 
resembled the test match 
at Lord’s three years ago 
when F. S. Jackson 
stopped a rot which had 
set in among the bats- 
men who opened the 
innings. Jackson’s con- 
sistently fine play in the 
test matches since he first 
appeared for England 
in 1893 is remarkable. 
He must have imbued 
the Australians with a 
healthy terror, and | 
should think _ there 
is no player on the 
English side whose back 
they are more pleased 
to see. Jackson, it is 
sometimes suggested, is 
blessed with too gooda 
conceit of himself, but 
his self-confidence has 
stood English cricket in 
good stead. 


S. E. GREGORY 


Practising at the nets before the test match 


, 


THE) TARE ER. 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


r. Hutchinson has said in sardonic 
reference to the turf-lifting propensities 
of certain players that golf is not agriculture, 
but yet the connection between the two 
sciences is close. The farmers of Fife and 
the Lothians, than whom there are no finer 
agriculturists in the world, have always been 
famous golfers. Harry Vardon and Taylor 
both started life as gardeners, Mr. John 
Ball, jun., is a farmer and so are Mr. Robert 
Maxwell and the long-driving Mr. Edward 
Blackwell. 


“| pis study and pursuit of agriculture would 

thus appear to be of great benefit to 
those taking up golf. Many of the problems 
which confront the mere golfer, such as the 
consistency of various kinds of soil, the texture 
and resisting power of grass and other 
growing substances, the behaviour of sheep 
and cattle, and the many “loose obstacles,” 
‘outside agencies,” and other common objects 
of the golf course offer little difficulty to the 
golfer who is also an agriculturist since they 
form part of his every-day environment. 


Nene implements, moreover, bear 

more than a _ resemblance to the 
weapons of golf and are more akin to them than 
the implements of any other trade or profession. 
It is at least true in this connection that the 
spade is mightier than either the pen or the 
sword. 


ord Rosebery, who we are glad to note 
has been playing golf with Mr. Balfour, 
has also been achieving fame in the field of 
agriculture. He has been successful in pro- 
ducing a new kind of turnip which is imper- 
vious to the usual turnip 
diseases. His lordship’s 
devotion to agriculture 
no doubt induced the 
famous “lonely furrow ” 
simile, and it is to be 
hoped that in the furrows 
of politics and golf his 
labours. may be equally 
successful, 


aphe professional golf 

tournament at 
Greenore, Louth, pro- 
moted by the London 
and North-Western Rail- 
way Company, was a 
great success, all the 
leading players with the 
exception of Taylor, who 
was «suffering from a 
sprained wrist, taking part 
in it. The preliminary rounds were won 
in order of merit by Vardon, Braid, Kinnell, 
and Herd. Vardon’s two rounds of 71 and 
79 were exceptionally brilliant. In the 
second stage Braid, Vardon, Herd, and Scott 
qualified, and on playing off Herd beat Scott 
and Braid beat Vardon by 3 and 2. In the 
final of thirty-six holes Braid beat Herd by 
4 and 3. and secured the first prize of £30, 
Herd winning the second of £20. 


he professionals were all greatly pleased 
with the course. Greenore itself is a 
charming spot, and as there is an excellent 
hotel it forms capital headquarters for a 
golfing holiday. 


‘The recent form of the leading players 
leaves the open championship which 
begins at Hoylake to-day even more open 


than usual. Braid appears to be quite capable 
of defending his title, although in stroke 
play, by which the championship is decided, 
Vardon has lately had rather the better of 
him. ‘Taylor before he hurt his wrist was a 
match for either, and Kinnell, Herd, and 
White have all been doing great things lately. 
The amateurs are also sure to do well. 
Messrs. Ball, Hilton, and Graham will all be 
playing on their own green, and the others 
have recently had plenty of practice over 
Hoylake in the international and in the 
amateur championship. He would be a 
clever man who could spot the winner, but 
one would not be far wrong in predicting 
that he will be found amongst the above 


names, 


Lindstrain 


JAMES HUNTER 


Winner of the Welsh golf championship at Penarth 


@z one point speculation is more profitable, 
and that is on the probable winning 
score. In 1897 Mr. Hilton won with 314, 
and there are those who think that total 
will not be beaten. Much, of course, will 
depend {on the weather, but given ordinary 
conditions we shall be surprised if the 1897 
figure is not considerably reduced. In 1897 
the ground was very hard, and many strokes 
were lost in approaching and putting. This 
year the course is in much better condition ; 
there is more grass and the ground is softer. 
We should think that the player who aver- 
ages 77 for the four rounds with a total of 
308 will be hard to beat, although it is quite 
possible that even this low figure may be 
beaten, But all depends on the weather. A 
record entry has been secured, and golfers 
may rely on seeing some fine performances. 
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eats of endurance on the golf links are 
not by any means common nowadays, 
but when greens were less crowded many 
notable exploits were performed. In 1888 a 
discussion arose at Blackheath as to how 
many rounds of the seven holes could be 
played in a single day, and a match to deter- 
mine the matter was arranged between Mr. 
H. H. Turner and Mr. A. J. Eames, the 
former receiving two strokes per round. The 
match began at four a.m. and with two 
long int: rvals for refreshment was continued 
up to about sixp.m. Sixteen rounds had then 
been played, Mr. Eames being eight rounds 
up, every hole having been holed out by the 
players. Mr. Turner with a fresh caddie 
accomplished two rounds more and Mr. 
Eames one more, the caddie of the latter, 
who had carried throughout, being then hors 
de combat, 


n 1875 Mr. W. Gibson Bloxsom, a well- 
known Edinburgh golfer, now in London 
and a recent medal-winner at Mid-Surrey, 
accomplished a remarkable feat at Aberdcen. 
We cull the following description of it from 
the minutes of the Aberdeen Golf Club :— 
Tuesday, July 5,1875.—This day Mr. Bloxsom appeared 
to play the twelve rounds and walk the ten miles he had 
undertaken to do at the last dinner in one day of twenty- 
four hours’ duration. He began work at six in the 
morning and finished his twelve rounds between eight and 
nine p.m. He afterwards walked from the first milestone on 
the Deeside road to the sixth at Milltimber and back to 
the Schoolhill, where he arrived about 1.15 p.m., thus 
triumphantly performing his task with some hours to 
spare. It was calculated that the twelve rounds alone 
entailed forty-two miles walking. 


pss was not the only feat of endurance 

performed by Mr. Bloxsom. Shortly 
before this in company with Bob Ferguson 
he started to beat the record of a day’s play 
over Musselburgh, fifteen rounds of the eight 
hole course, held by Mr. Dennistoun. Play 
began at six a.m. and the players. finished 
sixteen rounds of the nine-hole course at 
seven p.m. Bob Ferguson’s score varied from 
36 to 43 and averaged go for the sixteen 
rounds. 


2 the current Badminton Mrs. Boys deals 

with women on the links and has much 
to say which will be universally approved of 
golf as a game for women. But she makes 
one remark and quotation in concluding which 
must give the judicious pause. ‘ A purer spirit 
of donne camaraderie,’ she says, “has been 
introduced and in consequence the generally 
narrow outlook of the average woman’s life 
materially widened. Thus, to quote the words 
of President Roosevelt, ‘The whole test of 
the worth of any sport should be in the 
demand that sport makes upon those qualities 
of mind and body which in their sum we call 
manliness,’ ” 


f Mrs. Boys means that the game makes 
women more tolerant of each other, 
teaches them self-command, inspires them 
with a sense of judicial fairness uninfluenced 
by personal likes and dislikes, it is performing 
a great service to the sex. But ‘manliness ” 
is hardly a desirable quality in women, and 
President Roosevelt would probably smile did 
he know that his words had been used to 
support the cause of women’s golf. A woman 
can be fair and broad-minded without being 
“manly,” and a lady can be a good sports- 
woman without being unfeminine. It is this 
fact that many amiable ladies do not seem to 
realise. 
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GREENORE AS IT APPEARS FROM THE SHORE OF CARLINGFORD LOUGH 


VARDON DRIVING FROM THE EIGHTH TEE BRAID PUTTING ON THE SEVENTEENTH GREEN 


THE AMATEUR COMPETITION—THE EIGHTH GREEN A GROUP OF OFFICIALS AT THE GREENORE TOURNAMENT Fd 


THE NORTH-WESTERN HOTEL AT GREENORE THE RUINS OF CARLINGFORD ABBEY 
The photographs at top and bottom are by Welch, the other four by Cleery 
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A Tale of a Derby Dead-heat. 


had coached down to see our present 

King’s famous Sandringham-bred race- 
hors, Persimmon, land home by a neck after 
one of the most desperate equine struggles 
ever witnessed by racing men. I had with 
countless thousands cheered as never sporting 
mortals cheered before when the fateful 
number hoisted over the judge’s box announced 
to the breathless multitude the fact that the 
Prince of Wales had at last, after many years 
of patient waiting, secured premier turf 
honours—the coveted blue ribbon of the turf. 

The magnificent drive back on the famous 
road, the gloriously fresh greenery splashed 
with blazing laburnum, sweet-smelling lilac 
and wistaria, softened with the masses of 
snowball-like guelder roses, soothed my over- 
strung nerves and I felt a happy content. 
My lungs were laden with ozone, and when I 
flung myself down in the luxurious saddle-bag 
chair opposite the tape machine at my favourite 
club I quickly succumbed to the embraces of 
the drowsy goddess. 

Click, click, click, ticked the club tape. 

‘*Been to the Derby, backed the winner, 
and toasted Persimmon in plenty of iced 
champagne? Um—you always do that, you 
racing men! If you lose you cheer yourself 
with the sparkling wine; if you win you 
make merry with the flowing bowl. Choke- 
full of animal spirits, that’s what you are. 
Come day, go day, God send Sunday, is your 
motto, for you’re invariably optimists. It’s 
the fresh air and the excitement, I suppose. 
Ah! I could tell you some funny things I 
have seen since I was stuck up here. 

“Do you remember Lord Bromley who 
used to own that fine fleet of racehorses way 
back in the late seventies? No! Well, he 
cyuldn’t do wrong for a time, won race after 
race, big and little, selling handicaps and 
clissics—nothing was amiss. Then came a 
slump when nothing would go right. Instead 
of cutting his losses and waiting for a turn in 
his luck he went mad with the gambling fever 
and completely lost his head. His friends 
tried to restrain him, but all to no purpose. 
He had a grand three-year-old in the Derby, 
and he backed his candidate—a filly who had 
won a splendid trial—to win him a big fortune 
and put him on his feet again. 

‘Well, there was a tremendous scandal in 
connection with the race. The filly had been 
nobbled without a doubt—must have carried 
the contents of a chemist’s shop in her inside 
some said, and naturally came in with the 
crowd, Broke his lordship’s heart nearly but 
not his pluck. He was a born gambler. The 
mania had grown on him, and he had always 
managed to scramble through somehow and 
settle with the bookies by mortgaging his 
fine estate and selling off his valuable racers. 

‘*He was engaged to one of the prettiest 
girls in England, as good as she was pretty ; 
and in addition to her beauty she was heiress 
to something like half a million. I need 
hardly tell you that I kept my ears open and 
hed a lot of gossip. Lord Bromley was a 
tremendous favourite with all the members, 
and they naturally sympathised with him 
while they condemned his pig-headed obstinacy 
in gambling so recklessly when his luck was 
dead out. It was, however, quite useless to 
argue with him. He had the bit well between 


By 


his teeth, and his friends’ warnings fell on 
deaf ears. 

*** Why doesn’t he marry Toto and settle 
down?’ said that young lady’s younger 
brother to a mutual friend one night. 

**¢ Well, you see, Dick, I think it’s like this,’ 
answered his friend. ‘ He’s such a thoroughly 
good-hearted chap I believe he’d sooner die 
than marry your sister in his present im- 
pecunious condition. I know she worships 
the ground he walks on, and, in confidence 
mind you, Dick, she told my mother last week 
that the suspense is breaking her heart. She 
says she’s tried her utmost to dissuade him 
from his reckless madness, but unavailingly. 
He persists that the tide must turn sooner or 
later, and solemnly promised that so soon as 
his affairs are on a sound basis again he will 
give up racing for good—that is from a specu- 
lative point of view—and marry her.’ 

“ “Yes, I believe that is quite correct. In 
fact, my sister has told me as much herself. 
Candidly, I am getting nervous about him. 
I never saw a man change so much in all my 
career, and I’ve seen a few go through the 
racing mill, and it’s a mill that grinds pretty 
small. This coming Derby seems to have 
become an obsession with him. I met him 
in Piccadilly the other day and when I shook 
hands with him and said, ‘* How are you, old 
chap ?” he absently answered, ‘‘ Harvester.”’ 

“* Harvester?’ his friend  cogitated. 
‘ Harvester—why— er — Harvester— let me 
see! Um—vwaiter, bring me this evening’s 
paper,’ and he turned to the betting returns 
on the sporting page. 

**Um—I don’t do much racing but I 
thought I recognised the name. For the past 
six weeks Harvester’s been persistently sup- 
ported at 1,000 to 20, 1,000 to 30, 1,000 to 40, 
and in the latest Derby betting there’s 


“Harvester 1,000 to 4o taken ten times.’ 


But just listen to this—‘‘ This afternoon’s club- 
betting report. ‘There was little doing on 
the Derby at the principal clubs this afternoon, 
but Harvester came in for support at the 
shortened odds of 25 to 1, that rate being 
taken to win £10,000. The commission does 
not, so rumour says, emanate from the stable.’ ” 
Now then, what do you think of that ?? 

“¢ Well, what of it ?’ 

“Why, man, it’s as plain as a pikestaff ! 
Bromley, now I come to think of it, told me 
a month ago he strongly fancied Harvester, 
in fact, will you believe it ? he solemnly said 
he had, in a dream, seen Harvester win ! 
Vil wager a cow to a milk-pail he’s going for 
the gloves over his fancy for this year’s 
Derby.’ 

“**T must see about this,’ said Dick as he 
pulled vigorously at his Havana. ‘It’s 
serious, and concerns my sister’s happiness. 
I can’t stand idly by and see that jeopardised 
because she’s the dearest and sweetest girl 
that ever lived. Bromley’s a jolly good chap, 
as good as gold, and if he’s piling his money 
on Harvester, as you seem to think, depend 
upon it, he’s having a last desperate flutter 
with the hope of fortune proving kind and 
enabling him to extricate himself from his 
shocking financial position. 

“A few nights after-—I remember it well, 
it was the night before the Derby, and 
nothing much else was talked about—the two 
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TOLD BY THE TAPE - - 
R. Parke ‘Buckley. 


friends met at the club. I could hear every 
word they said. Dick had, it appeared, put 
it plainly to Bromley about Harvester, and 
the latter had after a lot of circumlocution 
confessed that he had determined upon a 
tremendous and final plunge upon his fancy,. 
and if he landed the coup he would win a 
tremendous sum in bets, if not—well, Dick 
said, he shrugged his shoulders, and I knew 
what he meant. He begged of me not to 
so much as hint anything about it to my sister, 
but ‘Bless you,’ Dick went on, ‘when [| 
reached home after leaving him she with that 
extraordinary instinct women have, especially 
when they love a man, came to me, put her 
arms round my neck, and sobbing bitterly 
told me she knew all about it. She begged of 
me to see him safely through, and, of course, 
I promised. Look here! Here’s a letter 
from my tame tout at Harvester’s training 
quarters, He’s a thoroughly reliable man 
and has sent me splendid information for the 
last ten years, and this is what he says in his 
letter: ‘‘ Harvester’s going well and strong— 
in fact, like a steam engine—in his gallops, 
but I can’t fancy his chance for the Derby 
as I think several others will beat him. He 
might with luck get a place, but I cannot 
conscientiously advise you to back him out- 
right.” Now this chap—he used to be a 
trainer in his prosperous days—is one of the 
finest judges of a racehorse in England. 
According to his judgment Harvestei’s 
chance of the blue ribbon honours is, to say 
the least of it, remote, and Bromley’s chance 
of pulling off his big bets looks black. We, 
that is my sister and I, were driving down to 
Epsom on the “ Lightning ” coach, but in face 
of this I determined to forego seeing the 
Derby run this year, and intend instead 
spending the afternoon in the club. Bromley 
confessed to me that he couldn’t stand the 
strain of watching the actual race—he has 
too much at stake—but will wait for the result 
on the tape.’ 

*** Well, Dick,’ said his friend, ‘Ill keep 
you company. I’m not at all keen on getting 
half-baked and crushed to death on Epsom 
Downs, and it will be a jolly sight more com- 
fortable in the cool club with an iced peg to 
keep off the thirst.’ 

* About mid-day the members who hadn’t 
journeyed to Epsom began to arrive, and 
about half-past two, just an hour before the 
time set for the big race, everything was 
bustle and suppressed excitement. Lord 
Bromley was there looking strangely haggard 
and desperate, and he trembled like a leaf as 
he gulped down brandy after brandy to pull 
himself together. Dick and his friend hovered 
round, never losing sight of him, laughing 
and trying to cheer him up as best they 
could, and I can tell you they had their work 
cut out as Bromley was in a pitiable con- 
dition—a veritable bundle of highly-strung 
nerves. And no wonder;. the race meant 
everything to him. 

“Tn the early course betting which I clicked 
out the while the narrow white strip was 
eagerly scanned Harvester had shortened 
considerably in price, and as little as 100 to 6 
had been taken, so he was evidently fancied 
and there was a ray of hope left. The 
members greedily devoured the latest items 
of news from the course wired up to the noon 
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editions of the evening papers, and sold or 
exchanged their chances in the club draw. 

“* They’ll be at the post by now,’ said 
one, and everyone waited patiently on the 
tip-toe of expectation for me to announce 
the fact that they were off and speeding 
on their momentous journey. There was 
not a long delay at the post, and after a 
‘whirr,’ ‘whirr, I clicked out, ‘ They’re 
off !? Everyone was feverish with excite- 
ment, and the result seemed as if it would 
never come. 

‘“The seconds appeared minutes and 
the minutes like hours. Members paced 
up and down the room restlessly, others 
craned their necks as they breathlessly 
watched and waited for my machinery to 
be electrically set in motion and print out 
the winner on the blank ribbon. ‘They 
must know the result on the course by 
now and the cheering will be in full 
swing !’ 

“Ah, here it is!’ ‘3.35—Derby 
Result. St. Gatien,’ I rolled off. 

“Then the pent-up excitement broke 
out. Everyone knew someone who had 
backed the winner; everyone had been 
told it was a certainty—the usual conversation 
when the result is known. 

““¢ Gracious heavens !’ 
‘Where’s Bromley ?’ 


exclaimed Dick. 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the tenth 
acrostic (dated June 4) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 16. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


‘All this had taken place in less than thirty 
seconds, and he rushed madly off into the 
billiard-room to find his sister’s fiancé, He 
was only just in time to knock up Bromley’s 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler ” is offering 
a ptize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 
any subject—sporting, social, 


theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gtaphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


hand holding a revolver pointed to his head, 
and the bullet crashed into a massive glass 
chandelier, shattering it to atoms, as he 
wrenched the horrible weapon out of his hand. 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Third Series) 


The place, the race, the national holiday, 
“Blue ribbon of the turf” the papers say. 


- Most honoured name! Now for the seventh time 
Its owner reigns within this favoured clime. 


. ‘Tis this that kills, ‘tis this that wins the cup. 
It would be rapid were Fred Archer up. 


. One who professes that he can foretell 


The future. Don't believe him. 'Tisa sell. 

. The King will bear it on his crowning day, 
And beauties use them in a killing way. 

. The root of all that's evil if abused, 
The source of much that's good if rightly used. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Third Series) 


1 W A R 
2 H E s Ss E 
ay lt Ss I Ss 
(aero Ome Rea Aue 


4. Taunt,” “Tyrant,” ‘ Twist,” ‘‘Talmudist," and 
other words cannot be accepted because they in no way 
fit the first part of the light. 

“ Laric” is informed that under the circumstances he 
is credited with No. 6; so are ‘‘ Elbo" and ‘ Halroy.” 

“ Maior's"” answer to No. 5 arrived too late. 

No answers to No. 5 were received from ‘ Iolanthe” 
or ‘‘ Melitza. 

No answer to No. 4 was received from ‘‘ Wink.” 

Mr. C. A Moore (Dresden) is requested to adopt the 
pseudonym of “Revmo,” under which his answer is 
registered, and to read rule VII. 

“Enraw” is informed that “ Declare’ cannot be 
accepted because it has no reference whatever to 
“Viking old.” 

There is no error in ‘Charlock's" case. ‘tCharlock” 
claims that “‘tre2” fits the light because men wear palm- 
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“¢Why didn’t you let me do it? Every- 
thing’s over now !’ gasped Bromley sinking 
down on a lounge. The muscles in his ghastly 
face twitched terribly as he spoke and his eyes 
had in them a pitiful and imploring look. 

“In the meantime the message from 
the course had continued, and it now 
read: ‘St. Gatien and Harvester—dead- 
heat.’ 

“Dick’s friend dashed like an Associa- 
tion centre forward into the billiard-room 
and breathlessly yelled out the news as 
he took hold of Lord Bromley’s two hands 
in a vice-like grip. 

“Harvesters run a dead-heat with 
St. Gatien, old man. The owners are 
certain to divide and you'll win half your 
bets !? 

“White as sheets the trio tottered 
across to the tape machine, and in a few 
minutes a tremendous cheer went up as | 
jerked out the few words telling that the 
owners of the dead-heaters had agreed 
to divide—a record in the annals of the 
Derby. 

“ Lord Bromley was miraculously saved 
in the nick of time, married the woman 
of his choice, and stuck to his promise never 
to have another bet. He will, however, 
probably win next year’s Derby with a colt of 
his own breeding.” 


Competition. 


leaf hats. 
“leaf.” 


“Tree " cannot be accepted as identical with 


Correct answers have been received from—Aylwards, 
Alex, Arlencar, Acrosticess, Aramis, Arbaces, Ancesmur, 
Aza, Aobopatai, Amac, Antonio, Amsi, Addled-head, 
Agate, Aurelie, Beagle, Bhong, Bacillus, Blinko, Blackie, 
Bellasis, Babs, Benmore, Bamloc, Ben-trovato, Beacons- 
field, Barum, Booboo, Brownie, Bonbon, Burlington, 
Bessarabia, Bumblebee, Billum, Baldry, Bumbo, Babagee, 
Bosso, Babu, Berth, Bydand, Boveen, Bird, Blueloch, 
Caniad, Cardo, Carus, Charter party, Changiabhut, 
Candid, Cornuto, Clovepink, Chums, Cheshire-cat, 
Coquitas, Christmas, Codling, Clickles, Coltie, Chippie, 
Centurion, Cumpy, Chicot, Cobbler, Chaff, Cassandra, 
Clare, Cinderella, Cherokee, Cockie, Daffodil, Devilina, 
Debenture, Donna, Dodo, Discoverer, Depot, Duplex, 
Droit, Dracula, Dunwood, Droffas, Derry, Doric, Danes- 
fort, Donovan, Dugli, Dorridge, Dafne, Daddy, Daphne, 
Enraw, Elmina, Evergreen, Ellart, Edreyn, Eloc, Elbo, 
Elfin, Eitnua, Emor, Ellhay, Elma, Essendon, Eel, 
Ercles, Essespip, Ferret, Fritz, Florodora, Flotsam, 
Flamingo, Fluff, Flora, Frisco, Finola, Flosager, Felday, 
Frangipani, Flavia, Gamechick, Glevum, Gwladys, 
Glanea, Gander, Geraldine, Grappler, Gipsy, Games, 
Guess-aright, Gigas, Golo, Halroy, Herminia, Hope, 
Heather-bell, Hattrick, H.H.H., Heckle, Haiya, Hibernia, 
Halcro, Hadsell, Herb, Hyffu, Hermit, Indignus, Invicta, 
Ierne, Iris, Ignota, Ignosi, Iolanthe, Ishpelpol, Jackgull, 
Joko, Jap, Jako, Jimp, Kispig, Kifta, Kenmor, Kelpie, 
Ko, Kram, Ladbroke, Leucander, Leather, Loidis, 
Legumdoctor, Leafrule, Liquidfuel, Leonid, Laurier, 
Laric, Lav, Larkspur, Lhiver, Lamplighter, Lambro, 
Leamington, Lethe, Leslie, Law, Lierre, Laggan, 
Littleone, Luck, Martin’s-nest, Mimosa, Mariamne, 
Malvina, Monachus, Macwhitlow, Mancunian, Minatur, 
Mummer, Murgeon, Mouse, Maggot, Mourino, Melitza, 
March-hare, Madcap, Moon-face, Motor-car, Minorca, 
Magunota, Maoriland, Mordenboss, Musty, Mimic, Na, 
Norreys, Nimble, Northampton, Normanhaugh, Notxac, 
New-beginner, Novara, Narola, Noorie, Nibs, Ominate, 
Oubit, Outsider, Oh-girls, Ouard, Olea, Opus, Ooloo, 
Penwoman, Pongkyle, Polonia, Perugia, Psyche, Pooka, 
Piebald, Piccaninny, Perky, Piscator, Picklock, Pinkun,. 
Patlamutla, Pippip, Pinkey, Peveril, Perhaps, Phunga, 
Polmont, Penetrator, Primrose, Ping-pong, Porcupine, 
Ryde, Res, Robin, Ruffino, Rowbarton, Revmo, Ronin, 
Roryomore, Rustica, Spero, Sitsorca, Sterne, Santoy, 
Scolopax, Spartan, She, St. Quentin, Shirley, Sweenytod, 
Seagull, Steuma, Sparrow, Sarnia, Seeta, Smarg, Sham- 
rock, Salemina, Spenner, Seaforth, Simona, Skedaddle, 
Selyom. Sturford, Sec, Snevets, Silver, Saracen, Semaj, 
Triumvirate, Tina, Totlander, Tattlera, Tatler, Tarbrush, 
Trecastell, Tinker, Twoees, Twig, Toddles, Tramp, 
The-hen, Tyne, Trottiwee, Tucker, Tipperary-boy, 
Tosmac, Uncle (Caslett), Uncle-Stout, Usher, United, 
Victor, Vernon, Varvicus, Valentine, Wharfe, Wigwam, 
Waherne, Wulfruna, Wasp, Wybith, Wink, Walrus, 
Winifred, Westwater, Warrat, Wyst, Yram, Yako,. 
Yamecir, Yoicks, Yellow, Yenhow, Zazel, Zyzy, Zeta, 
Zingari, Zyx. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


Businesslike Bexhill.—Those who have 
not visited Bexhill since it was a quiet little 
village on rising ground some way back from 
the sea would hardly recognise the new 
Bexhill of to-day. The place has developed 
under the care of Lord Brassey and Lord de 
la Warr in a really surprising way, and it 
‘can certainly now pride itself upon being the 
most up-to-date watering-place all round our 
coasts. While its neighbours, Brighton and 
Eastbourne and even the hospitable Scar- 
borough, have been making things almost too 
unpleasant for motor folk Bexhill has seen 
the wisdom of cultivating their acquaintance. 
‘Che private road along the sea-front has been 
specially altered to form a racing course of a 
kilométre (1,098 yards) in length, of which the 
Automobile Club has the exclusive use, and 
the inhabitants have shown their approval by 
offering a handsome cup for competition. 


The Motodrome.—Over Whitsuntide the 
houses were all crammed, the hotel service 
was disorganised by the influx of visitors, and 
on Monday special trains brought in crowds 
from far and near. From the local point of 
view the races must have been a huge success ; 
from the standpoint of sport they left, perhaps, 
something to be desired. There is not enough 
space at the two ends of the measured distance 
to allow the fastest cars to get well going at 
the beginning nor to keep ‘on full steam to the 
finish, nor is the course wide enough for two 
large vehicles to race together without danger, 
so that they had to be run singly against the 
watch.  Pictorially it is perfection. The 
stretched-out bay, with Hastings Pier over the 
starting post and Beachy Head away beyond 
the goal; the yellow road gently curving down 
Galley Hill, marked by strings of pennants 
from the Central Chalet to de la Warr gates, 
between pretty houses gay with bunting and 
the seaweed-covered rocks left visible by a 
receding tide; lines of smart carriages, horse 
and motor, drawn up along the track; eager 
masses, four or five rows on either side for a 
full mile, and further out a few peaceful fisher- 
men toiling waist-deep for shrimps—it made 
a charming scene in the bright sunshine 
between showers as one looked at it all from 
the balcony above. 


Results.—There might, perhaps, have been 
some music, but the inevitable ‘‘ De.by dog” 
enlivened the intervals by his dashes down 
the course. The programme got very much 
mixed up, and the organisers have something 
to learn from those who bring off cycle meet- 
ings with such regularity. No wonderful 
records were accomplished, partly for the 
reasons already named and partly because 
the gravel was wet and soft until late after- 
noon. Two Darracqs, purely racing ma- 
chines, provided good sport and covered the 
kilométre in 42 1-5 sec. The 12 h.p. Motor 
Manufacturing and 12 
h.p. Panhard had a close 
tussle. The English- 
owned MercéJés beat 
the twin car driven by 
Baron Henri de Roths- 
child easily by 9 sec., 
though in the rather 
poor time of 48 3-5 
sec., but in a second 
run did less well, Mr. 
Campbell Muir fearing 
to use his top speed owing 
to a fractured sprocket. 
M. Serpollet went over 
the distance two or three 
times; on the racer 
which he built first, 
known as “The Easter 
Egg,” his time was 43 


I-5 sec. but upon 
another machine of 
similar though later 


design he bettered this 
record by 2 sec. His 
time at Nice, however, wasscarcely over 29 
sec. The 30 h.p. Wolseley, constructed for the 
Gordon-Bennett race, of which much was 
hoped by those jealous of French ascendency, 
could do no faster than 50 2-5 sec. 


Good Turn-Outs.—As soon as the racing 
was over the cars entered for the ‘best ap- 
pearance” competition, about fifty of them, 
filed past the judges. The committee con- 
sisted of Lord de la Warr, Lady Mary Sack- 
ville, Mrs. Bathurst, Mrs. Cohen, Mrs. 
Peachey, Mrs. Manning, Miss Dora Pape, 
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and Colonel Newnham Davis, the points 
they had to take into consideration be'ng 
design of the carriage, finish and appoint- 
ments and comfort, together with the smart- 
ness and suitability of the dress of the occu- 
pants. The first award was to Mr, S, F. 
Edge, so that he becomes the holder of the 
House of Commons Challenge Cup and the 
possessor of the Manville Cup; with him 
was Mr. Alfreddu Cros. Mr. W. J. Peall, the 


late champion billiard player, with Mrs. Pcall, 
in a fine Daimler, gaired the town “ Wel- 
Both these cars were painted 


come” vase. 


LORD KINGSBURGH, LORD JUSTICE CLERK OF SCOTLAND 
The president of the Scottish Automobile Club 


very quietly in dark green. The club banncr 
for the third place fell to Mr. A. Harmsworth’s 
light car, and it is satisfactory that all thre 
winners are the work of English coachmakers. 
Several of the most pleasing equipages (if tl e 
term may be used) were conducted by ladies, 
a particularly graceful carriage being that of 
Miss Butler, in a shadeof claret. The Hon. 


Mrs. Shelley was beside Miss Butler. 
Cars. — A 


Some Smart remarkably 


smart turn-out was the Panhard of Mr. 
Fletcher, 12th Lancers, in light blue. The 


new type Benz cars of Mr. Hewetson and Mr. 
Ballin Hinde were a great improvement on any- 
thing produced by the Mannheim firm before. 
Mr, Spiller’s large Daimler, Mr. Belchcr’s 
Humber, and Mr. Barnes’s M.M.C. looked 
well, too ; and, indeed, the advance through- 
out in elegance and comfort was most notic: - 
able when the vehicles of a few years back are 
brought to mind, 


Provincial Doings.x—The Manchester 
Automobile Club held its first meet of the 
season the other day, going to Sir Philip 
Egerton’s place, Oulton Park, and thence on 
to Tarporley. Mr. Roger Bate, J.P., who had 
taken the trouble to arrange the run, was too 
ill to be there, unfortunately. The castern 
section of the Scottish club also had an 
enjoyable run to West Linton. Some were 
prevented by the weather from attending, but 
among those present were Mr. John Wilson, 
Mr. J. W. Hunter with a party of ladies, 
Mr. J. H. Irons, Mr. Ralph Moore, Professor 
Dawson Turner, and Mr. Norman D. Mac- 
donald, son of the Lord Justice Clerk. 
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A Busy Time.—All my acquaintances and 
friends are spending their mornings at the 
dressmaker’s. Since the fine weather put in 
its tardy appearance less than a fortnight ago 
and we suddenly cast aside our furs with a 
mental whoop of joy and prepared ourselves 
for a regular orgy of white muslin, chiffon, 
and “ flimsies” of that description we have 
discovered various ‘“‘wants” that we never 
felt before. We are panting to possess all 
our summer gowns, too, at once, so that we 


Park Toilettes.—Every afternoon, too, the 
Park is a practical lesson in the dévious ways 
of fashion, and there are some really lovely 
toilettes to be seen. One of the very smartest 
1 have been impressed with was a creamy 
white taffetas, the skirt adorned from the top 
to about midway with graduated dayaddre 
tucks, which gave place to frills—real old- 
fashioned full frills with a heading, and 
carefully graduated so that they appeared to 
slope out towards the hem; they were all 


Of ivory Louisine with lace 
collar and basque and 
lace manchettes 


Of spotted muslin with wide cape collar of lace 


and insertion 


may have a chance of wearing them while 
the sun shines and the sky is the colour of a 
turquoise, and even London is full of the 
scent of lilac and narcissi, and when there 
are bluebells—actually d/wede//s—gemming 
the grass in the Park, But dressmakers are 
not superhuman, though they certainly sees 
to be at times, and they are very, vevy busy 
at present ; orders are coming in thick and 
fast, and trade, about which we were growing 
quite despondent a little while ago, has taken 
a great startin the right direction, and appears 
to be in quite a promising condition. 


THREE SIMPLE SUMMER BLOUSES 


cut into little vandykes, too, and the 
edges worked over in white silk, With 

it was worn quite a tiny bolero—it 
reminded me of the little jacket which a 
month-old baby wears over its frocks— 
made, of course, of ivory taffetas, with 
short dé4é poufed sleeves finished with 
three frills worked and vandyked in the same 
fashion as the skirt, the bolero being caught 
with a rosette of black velvet ribbon with long 
ends. Under it was worn a little transparent 
chiffon blouse, and a big Tuscan hat com- 
pleted the costume. 
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The Popular Colour.—On our faced cloth 
or canvas gowns the colour which but a month 
or two ago was invariably introduced was a 
pale lily-leaf green, and very pretty and be- 
coming it was. Now, however, that we have 


turned to muslins and chiffons it has been 
completely shouldered out by pale blue; not 
a sky blue, dex entendu, which is really 
only becoming to a few and requires a very 
young face to make it look its best, but a 
soft faded turquoise that is infinitely more chic 


Of pink and white foulard trimmed with cream 
insertion and narrow black velvet 


than that deep, vivid turquoise that so many 
people affect. Little flat cart-wheel rosettes 
and flat, stiff ruches of taffetas in this shade 
are a very popular trimming, and a_ blue 
swathed belt of taffetas or satin is the almost 
invariable finish to a white gown. I saw a 
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very sweet one in course of construction for 
Ascot the other day of black and white muslin, 
pin-spotted and striped, with a couple of very 
deep flounces on the box-pleated skirt, each 
of which was finished by ruches of blue 
taffetas adorned with waved lines of Chantilly 
insert on, while the bolero was distinguished 
by button rosettes of the blue to correspond. 


Ceintures and Sashes.—Sashes—or | sup- 
pose I ought to say sash ends, for they are 
generally minus the bow, and act as a finish 
to the swathed belt—will be seen on all the 
smartest gowns this summer. They are 
oten fringed at the edges, for though [| am 
bound to say the silk fringes had a “‘messy ” 
ap earance on the winter gowns they are 
wonderfully pretty in conjunction with muslins, 
‘Then another way of treating the ceinture is 
to finish it with little fantails, and in the case 
of a grey voile which I saw the grey glacé 
helt was arranged in this manner; the tails 
were headed with paste and silver cabochon 
ornaments, the gown itself being softened in 
front with Alengon lace. In spite of the fact 

‘that this is a veritable colour season | am still 
of opinion that the smartest 
dresses to be seen in the Park or 
at all great functions are those in 
grey and black, and women just 
past the meridian of youth 
look their best in them. They 
can always introduce a touch 
of colour into their hat, and 
I notice that pale pink roses 
and turquoise chiffon are a com- 
bination much chosen. In my 
childhood’s days there was a 
litle rhyme which was, I 
remember, taught one as a 
criterion of taste :— 

Pink and green are fit for a queen, 

Pink and blue will not do for you. 
1 wonder if the author of this | 
cuphon ous little couplet had © 
e\ er heard of the Watteau period 
or seen pictures of those 
beautiful Pompadour gowns that 
“went” with the old styles ot 
French furniture, where pink and 
blue were the most approved 
combination of the times. Let 
her take a walk down Bond 
Street at “tea-time” and see 
what she will see. 


A Haven of Rest. —And 
speaking of ‘‘ tea-time,” quite the most charm- 
ing spot in London in which to take the “cup 
which cheers” is the Ceylon Tea Kiosk at 1 
and 1A, Grafton Street, W. I dropped in there 
the other day, and though it was all dust and 
glare and heat outside inside it was as cool 
and quiet and restful, except for the clatter of 
teacups and the murmur of voices as—I was 
going to say—a cathedral The decorations are 
in the Indian style, panelled with teak wood, 
beautifully carved and draped with daffodil- 
coloured silk, with curtains to match and 
carved teak screens, which give the room an 
app°arance of great size and cut it off into 
different recesses so that one is not obliged to 
hear all one’s neighbours’ family secrets, It 
is carpeted in grey felt bordered with very 
dark blue, and there are real Persian rugs 
scattered about, while there are little carved 
tables of teak wood to correspond with the 
general scheme and quaint teak armchairs 
upholstered in daffodil-coloured 
Underneath there is a charming room carried 
. out in dull blue instead of daffodil where the 
tea-drinkers are permitted their cigarettes, and 


cushions, . 


upstairs, connected with the first room by 
means of a staircase in carved wood, is the 
dearest little dressing-room in the world, 
decorated in the Adams style, where you may 
“tidy up” before setting out again. The 
attendants look so pretty and harmonious, too, 
in their tucked grey voile gowns over blue 
taffetas, while the tea is delicious—I suppose I 
ought to have put that first—and supplemented 
with dainty little cakes, sandwiches, and bread 
and butter. It all comes—I mean the tea and 
coffee, not the bread and butter—from the 
company’s estates in Ceylon, and is sold here 
at really reasonable prices. 


Concerning Perfumes.—Last week I had 
the misfortune to step into a hansom cab 
after a gorgeous member of my sex who had 
just alighted to visit a picture gallery, and I 
was immediately almost stifled with the over- 
powering odour of patchouli of the most 
unpleasant kind. 


prevent women from making themselves 


- obnoxious to the world in general by the use 


of bad scent. Personally I love a faint 


clinging odour of violets or roses—some- 


thing subtle and delicate—just as much as I 
abhor a “ knock-me-down ” aggressive perfum2 
that proclaims its source half a mile off. I! 
you want a really delicious scent I can fully 
recommend Miilhens’ Rhine Violets, which is 
quite my favourite of their perfumes and 
which I always use. It is a suggestion rather 
than a definite scent if you use it with 
discretion, and reminds me of a bank of 
violets with the sun shining on it and when 
the breeze wafts it in one’s direction, I grow 
quite poetical over it. Its abiding place is 
62, Bond Street, the home of the celebrated 
4711 Eau de Cologne, and its companion 
perfumes are Mitthens’ Rhine Gold, Maréchal 
Neil, Malmaison, &c. Many people choose 
their scent according to their favourite flower 
—such a pretty idea—and the newest per- 
fumes are the “quadruple extracts” such as 
Parma Violets, Russian Violets, Lilas, Helio- 
trope, Carnation, Rose, &c., packed in pretty 
little boxes at 3s. 6d. 


Society Rejuvenated.—This week I am 
inserting a portrait of one of our social bene- 
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factresses, Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond 
Street. Mrs. Pomeroy, as everyone knows, 
pioneered the face-massage movement, and 
many years ago put her shoulder to the 
wheel on behilf of her sex, teaching us all 
that it was quite possible to put middle age 
and old age too into the background and to 
preserve our complexions for quite ten ycars 
longer than we would otherwise have done. 
A woman who has done a remarkable thing 
has generally a remarkable personality, and 
Mrs. Pomeroy, whose appearance is that of a 
charming, comely woman with a pair of the 
kindest and keenest eyes I have ever seen, 
that betray a good heart and clever brain 
at once, very soon unconsciously re\eals hers 
to those who have the good luck to secure a 
moment’s talk with her. She has studied 
her subject from every point of view, and that 
she has madea brilliant success of it is evident 
from the crowds of society people who throng 
her worsrooms throughout the season. Cuc- 
cess has, however, not spoilt her in the very 
least ; she is just as sympathetic and just as 
interested in every individual case as ever, 
and she still trains her staff herself, whch 
is a colossal task for any woman 
to undertake. Her rooms have 
lately been enlarged and added 
to, for she is always extending 
her boundaries to meet the 
demands of her clients, and most 
charming her ateliers are— 
decorated in rose-pink and green 
and so cool and comfortable and 
plcasant, with the utmost privacy 
for everyone. She will tell you 
a'so how to carry on the home 
treatment and provide you with 
all the necessaries for it, so that 
if you live out of London, or 
indeed in any part of the world, 
for the sun never sets on all her 
clients at once, you can receive 
the best of advice by letter. 
Her fitted travelling case is a 
veritable vade mecum with 
A women all over the globe and 
; as valuable, or more so, as 
y their jewel cases. I know quite 
a number of people, too, who 
would as soon forego their daily 
tub as their weekly visit to 29, 
Old Bond Street, and certainly 
must say their complexions justify 
their conduct. DELAMIRA. 


Lafayette 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of 
the Editor. Writers must give their name 
and address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication. 

Paper fatterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in“ My Latys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to spectal measurements 
only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume. All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be executed, 
and should be addressed to“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


BoncHE D'OREILLE.- I will try to comply with your 
request as soon as possible, 

Tweep.—The gowns I saw were orders, but I have 
seen similar at D. H. Evans, Oxford Street, and they 
would carry them out exactly and quite reasonably I 
know; only be sure and send the extract referring 
to them which appeared in my article. 

Mrs. E, G,- You sent no pseudonym, so I hope you 
will recognise this. I do not reply to ktters by post. 
Your query is almost identical with that of “‘ Tweed,” so 
the information I have given her would apply equally 
well in your case, 


